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FLAKY 
CRUST 


vy JG 
For Pies Like the Name Implies! 


But the name alone cannot describe the full measure of perform- 
ance that is milled into every bag of Flaky Crust. You have to use 
it to believe it. Flaky Crust’s scientifically controlled protein 
content, super-fine granulation and unvarying uniformity improve 
pie crust quality. Moreover, Flaky Crust’s ease of handling cuts 
down production time and labor, resulting in highest quality 


crusts at lowest cost to you. 
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“Who, me? Tomorrow's hope?” 


W:: admit that’s a pretty lofty title, Why, right now you can have all the conven- and we know the fine kind of women they are. 


young lady. But what we mean is that iences that any housewife has—even those living We know, too, that today’s farm girl will ful- 


you and the thousands of other farm girls are in the largest cities. And in y« o come, fill her destiny in the same quiet, magnificent way 


mighty important to this country’s future living should be even more comfortable er mother has he stamina of a pioneer 


Whereas your farm background will serve you The way this world’s poy tion is booming, 1 ae Nn OF a saint, an recious gilt of 


well in whatever lot you pursue, let's look at your before the turn of the century there’ e 136 ve and understanding tl efies description 


future on the farm. people to feed and clothe for every 100 today. this young 
From our point of view, it looks like a mighty That’s a whale of an increase nd it means a an er crown 
good future. There are lots of reasons why. tremendous challenge to the ability and skill of And largely because of her, we at Cargill feel 


You see, with the population growing so fast, our farm families our future is bright, too. Through Creative 


cities starting to burst at their seams—people But as we said earlier, young lady, without you Processing, our aim is to change an ever-increas- 


ing number of raw farm crops into finished 


.) 


will be needing more and more things from the and your influence, the future in farming 


farm. And that puts farm folks in a key position. wouldn't be nearly so brig! products people will need and buy 


Why do we feel you're so important? You'll Did we say you're “tomorrow's hope? 
be tomorrow's farm homemaker. You'll have We sure did. And we think the title fits you 
the job of providing your home with warmth like a crown. V Fyn eee hy 
and love and happiness. We couldn't very well Wear it proudly. 











do without you. . 


How will /iving on the farm be? Ask your Yes, we at Cargill are convinced that this 
mother how much things have improved on the pretty young lady is tomor hope, and we're ©23 Years of Creative 


> 2a a ’ > Dy, 
farm just since you were a baby. Then look at all all counting heavily on he: Processing of Farm Products 


the progress that’s already been made in making We've seen a lot of farm g row up In our ' 
a housewife’s life on the farm more pleasant. 93 years as Creative Processors of farm products, CARCGIL IL, 
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How Burton Koelkebeck helps 
make Commander Larabee 








"If this loaf of bread lived in Boston, 

it would speak only to the Cabots and 
the Lowells. That’s how good 

its pedigree is,’ says Burt 
Koelkebeck, one of our control chemists. 
“Just open up file «93-764 in our 
control lab and you’ll know what I 
mean by pedigree,’ adds Burt. 

“Tt tells everything about the 

flour’s lineage . . . where the 

wheat came from .. . its ash, protein 
and moisture . . . and how the flour 
was bleached and blended. 


“Then as a final check we bake a loaf from 

each run because we know you want bread that’s 
tall, tan and tasty. This is the 30 thousandth 

loaf baked in our labs last year. 


"We're like a bunch of G-Men, we don’t trust 
anyone . or anything ... especially when “They call us perfectionists .. . but what the heck. All this 


it concerns flour. Here I'm checking an order adds to the pedigree . . . helps you make loaves that are 
while it’s being made to be certain it meets tall, tan and terrific. Tests like this give you more uniform 
your specs. We know uniformity is impor flour . better loaves . . . make Commander Larabee 


tant so we test each run several times. better to buy from.” 


COMMANDER LARABEE Fut ty, Bakery Flours! MINNEAPOLIS 
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PRICE SUPPORTS—The boom 


been lowered on the inflated pr 


corn and oilseeds as a result 


the price support line 


FLOUR BUYING—Buyers of spri 
and soft wheat flours kept 

markets lively for a while early | 
week as they rounded out old c 
tracts with fairly substantial ext 
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FAMILY FLOUR PRICES 
ADJUSTED UPWARD 


MINNEAPOLIS — The prices 
nationally advertised brands of fam- 
ily flour were adjusted upward 10¢ 
to 20¢ late last week in the broad 
Sales area east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Buyers of family flour, how- 
ever, are being offered an opportu- 
nity to purchase specific amounts, 
relative to their 1958 total sales, be- 
fore the increases are totally effec- 
tive. Generally, family flour buyers 
will be permitted to purchase up to 
10% of their total volume of the 
past 12 months through Feb. 27. The 
protected price is effective on family 
flour orders filed or postmarked on 
or before Feb. 27 for shipment by 
March 20. 





Movement of Grain 
Via Seaway Causing 
Concern at Buffalo 


BUFFALO — The direct movement 
of grain from Lake Superior and 
Lake Michigan ports via the St. Law- 
rence Seaway overseas is causing 
some concern among local grain in- 
terests. This was borne out at a 
meeting Feb. 17 called to 
grain elevation charges at 
and Oswego, N.Y 

Meeting under the auspices of the 
Niagara Frontier Port Authority, the 
question of charter trips overshad- 
owed the half-cent difference in the 
rate at the two cities. It was report- 
ed that charters already made will 
see more than 11 million bushels 
grain bypass Buffalo 


discuss 


Buffalo 


“It would seem to me that char- 
ters of this nature are our main wor- 
ry,’ said David M. Connors, president 
of Local 109, Grain Shovelers Union 

Arthur C 
tor of the 


executive direc- 
Port Authority, 
said his group has no intention of 
harming Buffalo’s grain trade and 
felt the half-cent differential would 
not be an important factor. The group 
will meet again if there is any indi- 
cation the differential attracts trade 
to Oswego at the expense of Buffalo 


Mengel 
Oswego 


Sen. Carlson Introduces Bill 


« To Implement Wheat Growers’ 


Plan for Revised Supports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Sen. Frank 
Carlson (R., Kansas) has intro- 
duced a bill, S. 1140, into the Sen- 
ate on behalf of the National As- 
sociation of Wheat Growers. Its 
purpose is to provide some of the 
wheat producers of the nation with 
not less than full parity for that 
part of the wheat crop sold for do- 
mestic food use—and would, in ma- 
jor part, be financed by a process- 
ing tax on bread and wheat prod- 
ucts. 


The Carlson approach is a modifi- 
cation of the proposal previously sub- 
mitted by NAWG directly to the U.S 
Department of Agriculture (The 
Miller, Dec. 23, 1958, page 3.) How- 
ever, the domestic parity or multiple 
price concept is retained. USDA criti- 
leveled at the earlier version, 
approximately 10% of wheat 

would obtain about 55% of 
the payments which would be avail- 
wheat farmers income 
to full parity or better, is still valid 

Preliminary examination of the 
Carlson bill shows that with the end- 
ing of acreage allotments, there would 
be a potential maximum 
about 80 million. However 
gible for the price support 
authorized in the measure—65% of 
parity—-the farmer would be required 
to place not than 20° of his 
wheat land into the conservation re- 
serve program. If he conforms in this 
he would receive, in addition 
to his level of price support, a USDA 
which would compensate 
him for the difference between the 
support level and full parity. There 
fore, it may be seen that if he sold 
his crop for something more than 
65 of parity, the supplemental cer- 
tificate would insure him of more 
than the parity price for his crop 

In the calculations submitted in 


cism 
that 
vrowers 


able to boost 


acreage of 
to be eli- 
level of 


less 


respect 


certificate 





Sen. Kefauver Plans Pricing Practice 
Investigation; Bread Trade Included 


WASHINGTON—Sen. Estes Ke- 

fauver (D., Tenn.) has authored a 
Senate resolution giving authority 
to the subcommittee on antitrust 
and monopoly of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee to make an in- 
vestigation of alleged administered 
prices in several industries. The 
bread industry is included in the 
list of industries cited for investi- 
gation. 
Sen. Kefauver expects to have an 
appropriation of $395,000 for the 
work of the subcommittee. Besides 
bread, it will look into pricing mat- 
ters affecting the fertilizer, drug, re- 
placement parts for farm machinery, 
paper box, automobile financing, rub- 
ber tire, and aluminum industries. 

The resolution is numbered S. R 
57. In a report accompanying the 
resolution, Sen. Kefauver declared 
“The past two years’ study by the 
antitrust and monopoly subcommit- 
tee shows that there are many in- 
stances of identical pricing where 
prices are set by the leader and fol- 
lowed by the rest of the industry.” 

He explained: “In these instances, 


evidence of collusion is lack- 
ing because companies do not appear 

need presently to get together to 
they did in the 
The Department of Justice and the 
Federal Trade Commission have in- 
dicated that they are helpless to pro- 


col- 


classic 


set prices as 


past 


ceed unless concrete evidence of 
lusion can be produced. This is a 
frustrating state of affairs. It has re- 
sulted in the people being saddled 
high and in the govern- 
under antitrust laws 
being powerless to do anything about 


with prices 


present 


Kefauver concluded “Al- 
gh Congress never decreed 
it there must be price competition 
ertheless our free enterprise sys- 
cannot unless our anti- 
laws continue to create an at- 
price compe- 


sen 


has 


survive 


phere conducive to 
believe that 
will not get 
than next fall, 
months to 
and 


ite sources here 
Kefauver program 
way any earlier 
will take several 


the necessary witnesses 


connection with the introduction of 
the bill, it is shown that the total 
crop for domestic food consumption 
and export would amount to around 
9°20 million bushels. But to provide an 
outlet for the stocks of old crop 
wheat held by the Commodity Credit 
Corp., 75 million bushels each year 
would come from CCC stocks, mak- 
ing a total of 825 million of new crop 
wheat eligible for subsidy 

The Carlson bill contains the wide- 
ly-criticized proposal to seal off 500 
million bushels of old crop CCC wheat 
stocks in storage obtained on a bid 
basis for a five-year period. This 
would be available for only in 
case of emergency 

Grain trade charge that 
such a proposal on a bid basis for 
storage would rip the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement wide open. 


use 


sources 


Storage Costs May Dip 

In submitting supporting data ob- 
tained from the wheat producers’ 
group, Sen. Carlson declared that 
wheat storage costs would be reduced 
from 17¢ to 1ll¢ bu. a year. He also 
estimates that his bill would halt the 
invasion of feed grain markets by ex- 
wheat production previously 
grown on land which would move 
into the conservation reserve pro- 
gram. But the cost estimate does not 
appear to disclose the large sums of 
money which would be required to 
cover an additional 16 million acres 
of land going into the reserve 

While all quota wheat under the 
Carlson program would be eligible for 
wheat at 65°% of parity, only that 
for domestic food use would ob- 
tain the additional 35% payment. Ex- 
port wheat would only include wheat 
grown under the annual quota and 
the subsidy, according to Sen. Carl- 
would be small, being the differ- 
ence between 65° of the parity loan 
level and world market prices 

Wheat group spokesmen mentioned 
a subsidy possibly not greater than 
10¢ bu. Sen however, does 
not consider what might occur if the 
domestic market price for wheat 
went above 65% of parity 

Joining Sen. Carlson in support of 
the measure are the following Re- 
publican senators—Carl T. Curtis of 
Nebraska and Francis Case of South 
Dakota. Supporting Democrats are 
Wayne Morse and Richard Neuber- 
ger of Oregon, Warren Magnuson 
and Henry Jackson of Washington 
Sen. Carlson expects to receive sup- 
port from other senators 

Sen. Carlson submitted an_ item- 
ized account of the purposes and ef- 
fects of the bill and relevant extracts 
follow 

HOW THE PROGRAM WORKS 

This is a marketing control, not a 


production control program 
The main features are 


cessive 


sold 


son 


Carlson 


1. Limits wheat marketed in com- 
mercial channels by establishing a 
national marketing quota 

2. Elimination of acreage controls 

8. Establishing marketing quota at 
than domestic food and export 
requirements by 75 million bushels 
which would be removed annually 
from CCC stocks 

4. Providing a support price to all 

(Turn to SEN, CARLSON, page ) 
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A Dissertation on Pride in Craftsmanship 


thousands of dollars endeavoring to find out 
whether their publications are read. There is one 
sure way to find out, and it costs nothing but 
peace of mind, and that is to make a glaring error 
of fact, fancy or typography 


eg ARE WONT to spend many 


Thus it was with a recent contribution from 
Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of the depart- 
ment of flour and feed milling industries, Kansas 
State College, who warned, in the issue for Feb 
10, that the U.S. is running behind Russia in fa- 
cilities for training milling technologists. 

Millers, research men, and_ educationalists 
voiced agreement with Dr. 
clusions and accepted his reason. 


Shellenberger’s con- 


But, in almost every instance, those readers, 
evidencing the care with which The Miller is read, 
complained of one of the worst examples of what 
printers call “pied” type we have ever experi- 
enced. Since the passage was of considerable im- 
portance, it has been decided to re-run the lines 
concerned and the reader will find them on page 
32 in a form suitable for clipping and pasting over 
the appropriate columns 

It was a mechanical error and—for The Mill- 
er’s production staff—-unusual, we can rightfully 
claim. 

One commentator, however, with justification, 
has pinpointed the situation as one denoting a 
growing lack of pride in American craftsmanship, 
not merely in the publishing industry, but among 
U.S. labor generally. 

Agreeing with Dr. Shellenberger’s conclusions, 
E. Walter Morrison, president, the Morrison Mill- 
ing Co., Denton, Texas, has this to say: “In recent 
years, I, too, have traveled around the world some 
having visited Northern Europe in 1953, and 
Southern Europe in 1955, and the Orient in 1958 
From such trips I have returned with the in 
escapable conviction that the U.S. is far behind 
newest developments in flour milling procedures 
Further, I am inclined to believe that the U.S. is 


behind in most types of machine manufacture 
which requires extreme precision for proper per- 
formance. I believe the reason for such condition 
is that American labor has lost its pride in crafts- 
manship to a large extent. Union coddling of labor 
permitted by existing federal law, has done much 
harm to America’s ability to compete in world 
trade. I fear American manufacturers could not 
successfully compete for American markets, were 
it not for the protective tariff barriers which 
shield American industry.” 

Mr. Morrison, pulling no punches, continues 
“It seems that much of my time is spent in find 
ing and correcting errors made by workers who 
do not take pride in their finished work—much to 
my distress. I think this is a dangerous situation 
for America to find itself. I believe that America 
cannot long stand at the top of the world’s pin- 
nacle of progress if lack of pride on the part of 
the American working man and those who direct 
him long prevails.” 

The mere statement that “we are the best in 
the world” does not necessarily make the state- 
ment true, Mr. Morrison declares. The statement 
while often repeated, is to a great extent false 
The world is not standing still; on the contrary 
great progress has been made in many lines by 
many countries—sometimes by countries looked 
upon as being most backward. Mr. Morrison cites 
Mexican progress as a good example of this situa 
tion 

Fortunately, there are many in the U.S 
ing industry, to take the business of closest con 
cern of Miller readers, who realize that pride in 
craftsmanship is essential for future prosperity 
And equally fortunate is the fact that many execu 
tives see the sparsity of facilities for technologic 
training of up-and-coming young men as a source 
of danger to that prosperity. Only careful and 
methodical training, using top-notch facilities, will 
imbue workers with pride in their work and in 
their craftsmanship 


The Theory of Cyclical Hot Dog Diameters 


their hot dog eating championship in 1959 


aes aor ARE PREPARING to retain 


by consuming 11 billion of the popular sausage 
invented in Frankfurt-AM-Main, Germany, more 
than three centuries ago. And that is good news 
for flour millers and for bakers because every hot 
dog must have its bun 

According to an estimate made by the Na- 
tional Hot Dog Month Council in Chicago, expand- 
ing population plus healthy appetites and incomes 
are expected to erase the slight decline in hot do 
production tonnage during recession-plagued 1958 

The report declares that the increase in the 
number of pounds of hot dogs produced this year 
could rise more sharply than the increase in the 
total number of individual hot dogs produced be 
cause of an industry maxim called “The Theory 
of Cyclical Hot Dog Diameters.” This theory ex- 
presses the observation that housewives in lean 
economic days demand more hot dogs to the 
pound. When their budgets are once again ample 
they buy fewer fatter wieners in the same weight 
package. The number of hot dogs to the pound 
can range all the way from six to 12, with 10 
plus being the common denominator of 1958 


By whatever name the product is called—hot 


dog, wiener, wienie, frank, red hot, white hot 
Coney Island-—-U.S. meat packers will turn 
enough this year to serve three-and-a-half to 
one of the nearly three billion men, women 
children on the face of the earth 

The hot dog business is big business and 
ing in its plenitude are the bakers. But 
the hot dog men will forget their 
Cyclical Hot Dog Diameters” and 
wife more hot dogs to the pound. Th 
will sell more buns 

Of inestimable value to the flow 
dustry and to the baking trade are the 
ins with other food products in the deve 
of promotional programs. The Wheat Flour 
stitute, the Bakers of America Program and 
American Institute of Baking, to name but three 
are all fully aware that bread and baked foods 
are complementary to other victual i 
portunities are missed to bring 
material designed and written for 
cation 

Hot dogs are but one part of the over- 
ture. But obviously they are an important 
for their popularity is a builder of bake shop sales 
totals 
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Continental Baking 
Reports Best Year 
In Sales, Income 


RYE, N.Y Continental Baking 
Co. recorded the highest and 
profits in its history during 1958, the 
company’s annual report has dis- 
closed. Sales were $328,003,511 
pared with $307,876,750 in 1957, an 
increase of 6.54%. Net income in- 
creased to $8,855,473 from $7,761,715, 
a gain of 12.8% 

R. Newton Laughlin, president, 
said the sales gain from acquisitions 
during the year was 1.7% and growth 
of the business through existing out- 
lets was 4.84%. Margin of profit rose 
during the year, to 2.70% of net sales 


from 2.52' on 1957 


sales 


com- 


operations 


Earnings Rise 

Earnings per share of common 
stock $4.83 from $4.71. In 
September, 1958, the quarterly divid- 
end rate was increased to 55¢ a 
quarter from 50¢, so the payout on 
each common share was $2.10 
pared with $2 in 1957. Total divid- 
ends declared during the year 
amounted to $4,352,172, or 49° of 
net profit 


During 


rose to 


com- 


1958 Continental acquired 
DiCarlo’s National Bakery, Inc., in 
Pedro, Cal.; Omar, Inc., a mid- 
western home delivery bakery chain 
Rochester (Minn.) Bread Co. a 
wholesale bread and roll operation 
and Braun Baking Co. of Pittsburgh 
Since the Braun transaction 
place on Dec. 27, it appears in the 
balance sheet but did not affect 
or income 


San 


took 


Sales 


Report on Expenditures 
Expenditures for fixed 
amounted to $5,104,897, much of this 
going to equip Continental's 
bakery in Tulsa, Okla. Of 
new fixed assets, $4,709.- 
provided by depreciation 
and $395,629 from 


assets 


sum 
large new 
the cost of 
268 was 
during the 
treasury cash 

The annual report 
of $9.227.000 in 3° % 


yeal 


revealed that 
convertible de- 
bentures outstanding on Jan. 1, 1958 
$9,191,000 were converted into com- 
mon shares during the year, and the 
balance, $36,000, redeemed in cash 
on Oct. 1 

The balance sheet discloses 
rent $52,576,335, working 
capital of $27,663,652, and earned sur- 
plus of $33,613,320 at the end of 1958 
Corresponding year-end figures fot 
1957 were $40,044,086, $23,938,906 
and $29,110,019. Book value per com- 
mon share moved up to $33 from 
$29.71, despite the increase of 339,000 
outstanding. Of new 
issued in ex- 
and 


cur- 


assets of 


in shares these 
shares 270,625 were 
change for the called debentures 
17,000 were paid for the Braun Bak- 
ing assets 


District 11, AOM, 
Schedules Meeting 


ROANOKE, VA.—District 11 
sociation of Operative Millers, will 
here Feb. 26-28 at the Hotel 
Roanoke, according to an announce- 
ment by William A. Prince, Jr., Globe 
Woven Belting Co., Winston-Salem 

Topics for the program will in- 
clude trends in sanitation, the con- 
tinous Do-Maker process, pneu- 
conveying of grain and grain 

education in 
milling, modern mill sanitary 
nance, reports on the 1958 wheat crop 
in Virginia, Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania and the “R.S.V.P. Presenta- 
tion’’ by Victor Chemical Works, 


As- 


meet 


matic 
products progressive 


mainte- 
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Secretary Benson Orders Cut 
In Grain and Oilseed Supports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON 
Agriculture Ezra 


Secretary of 
Taft Benson last 
week lowered the boom on the in- 
flated price support levels for small 
grain corn and oilseeds when 
he ordered substantial reductions in 
the price support line 


Crops 


reductions es- 
levels based 
and subject 
area adjustment to 

announced later. These new 

ailable for the 1959 crop year are 
Corn, $1.12 bu.; grain sorghums, 
$1.52 cwt oats, 50¢ bu.; rye, 90¢ 
bu., and barley, 77¢ bu. USDA 


: the price support levels for 
Fred Hafner ‘ following: 


crops al the 
$1.85 bu.; flaxseed, $2.38 bu 

GMI Official to Have $38 ton 

Charge of Soybean 

Exhibit at Fair 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Fred H 
Mills, Ine 


for India to take charge of a soy- 


Benson's 
suppor t 


average 


Secretary 
tablished new 
national 
gional or 


levels 


fixed 
oilseed 
Soybeans, 

and cot- 
tonseed 
last week 
soybean 


The commodity markets 
sharply for forward 
contracts and soybean end products, 
and eased off on other commodity 
contracts for old crops of corn and 
minor 


broke 


Hafner 
cle parted Feb grains 
Breaks Not Justified 
exhibit at a U.S. Solo Small It is the consensus here now that 
March 15 price breaks on the big boards of 
trade, as in new crop contracts in 
soybeans, are hardly justified. because 
of the new lower loan rate level 
What has been overlooked as these 
new loan rate levels were announced 
was the simultaneous announcement 
soybeans of commitments of crops to 
Commodity Credit Corp. This hardly 
confirms the sheep-like performance 
of the big speculative markets, pos- 
sibly reading only one aspect of the 
USDA statements last week 

With finite courage, Secretary Ben- 
son called the turn on the lowering 
of price supports on the crops in- 
volved, acting with legal authority 
him by previous 
gressional actions. He did not act 
fully within his discretion as may 
be seen by some of the price levels 
fixed week 

Heated complaints arose from the 


of General 


bean 

Industries Fair t 
April 15 in C 
The fai 


International Trade F LS 


leu 

» Office of 

De- 

designed 

people of 

India 1 the ma s loan 

and soybean being used 
in products mat n America 

Mr tner, director of protein op- 

the GMI divi 


ivel to India in the ca- 


oilseeds 


nsultant for the 
iCa He 
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will 


nwiuc in ncorporated 
India 


imposed on con- 


last 
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American Society of 
Bakery Engineers 


The Editor of The Northwestern Miller will be in 
Chicago March 2-5 taking a long, close look at the 
activities of this virile association. For more than three 
decades one of the important purposes of ASBE's annual 
meeting has been to bring to the attention of members 


the latest advances in ideas and methods within the industry. The thoughts pro- 





pounded are a help to engineers in their daily work—that much is obvious from 
the support given to the society. The first part of the Editor's report will appear 
in The Miller for March 3. 


which 


evel of su» 


crushing industry 
charged that the low 
port for cottonseed 
rate decision under the latitude avail- 
able to USDA. 

To understand this whole decision 
one must first look at the USDA 
problem of corn and soybeans. The 
price support level for corn at $1.12 
bu. is on the liberal side on a na- 
tional average basis. It should have 
been written at $1.10 

On the other hand, the soybean 
price support at $1.85 was equally 
generous, because USDA did not wish 
to discourage bean acreage into corn 
in the big producing Corn Belt 

USDA they believe 
that corn-soybean price support lev- 
els will retain normal production for 
those crops and will not cause a di 
version of corn land into 
vice versa. This official 
can only mean that 
will be steady 
price support level now 
And with the crop scares 
certainty of the next crop 
soybeans may have to come from 
CCC stocks. CCC is now likely to 
be the source of supply if the new 
crop does not materialize in bounti 
ful manner 

There is an 
trating around acreage 
crop year in the case of price sup- 
ports for grain sorghums. USDA took 
a big slice out of the liberal, formal 
price support level for grain 
ghums. This decision is said to be 
one to discourage planting of 
ghum grains in Texas on cotton land 
which might go into the high 
support level of cotton under that 
crop's plan “A.” This plan retained 
acreage allotments, but held price 
supports at 80* of parity for the 
cotton crop 

USDA officials mention the 
train ride the sorghum 
have had for many years in 
high level of support, but they call 
attention to the farm act of 1948 
which specifically cites the provision 
that levels of may be set 
on the basis of the willingness of 
producers to keep production in line 
with demand. Thus far, sorghum 
have iping up in the 
possession of the government 
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Use of Wheat 
As Livestock 
Feed Discussed 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Al- 
though the U.S. has placed wheat on 
a high-priced pinnacle as a source of 
human food, the fact remains that 
wheat also ranks as a top livestock 
feed, Kansas State College agricul- 
tural experts say. 

In Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station circular “What About 
Wheat as a Livestock Feed?” a num- 
ber of K-State staff members report 
that “wheat grain resembles the 
other cereals farmers feed. It has the 
same general feed value qualities and 
traits. Average protein content of 
wheat is higher than that of corn and 
the quality of wheat protein is also 
higher 

The available food value of wheat 
is also equal to corn. Wheat, for in- 
stance, has 11.1% digestible protein 
compared with 6.7% for corn, It has 
twice as great a proportion of cal- 
cium. Of course, there has been no 
big rush by farmers to feed wheat 
despite the record inventories 

“The cost to the feeder, not quality 
or suitability, has been the big reason 
in recent years for greatly reduced 
use of wheat as livestock feed,” the 
K-State scientists continue. 

Cattle, when eating wheat, prefer 
it in mixtures. By itself, wheat is 
pasty or gummy in the animal's 
Most authorities advise that 
wheat be limited to three or four 
parts in 10 parts of concentrate mix- 
cattle. Usually wheat 
used for more than half the 
concentrate with beef cattle. It 
should be coarsely ground,” the scien- 


mouth 


ture for dairy 
s not 


tists report 

Wheat is usually higher in protein 
than the grains it replaces, they add- 
ed. Two pounds of wheat, for exam- 
ple, equal more than a pound of cot- 
tonseed source of protein 
for wintering cattle. For hogs, 
wheat grain offers 3 to 6% more feed- 
ing value pound for pound than corn 

Wheat is also rated by some of- 
ficials as the ideal poultry feed. 
Poultry prefer the taste of wheat 
to that of all other grains. The size 
is nearly ideal, the and 
fiber content is low.” 


meal as a 
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color good, 


Quaker Oats Appoints 
G. F. Kerns Manager 
ST. JOSEPH, MO G. F. Kerns, 
issistant cereal sales manager of the 
has been named 
the Quaker Oats Co.'s 
central region, In a gen- 


eral reassignment of marketing re- 
ponsibilities announced by the com- 


St. Joseph division 
manager of 


west sales 


pany 

Mr. Kerns who came to St. Joseph 
been assistant division 
sales manager since 1954. In his new 
will have full responsibil- 
ity for sales over a 
broad area served by sales offices in 
Denver, Omaha, Minneapolis and St 
as wellas St 


' ' 
in 1953, has 


position, he 


grocery product 


Joseph 

Robert A. 
from St. Joseph to 
training manager, 
development 
of sales training 


Louis 

In another 
Frohlin 
Chicago as 
with responsibility for 
and administration 
programs for the entire grocery prod- 
uct division. Mr. Frohlin has been 
manager of the St. Joseph cereal 
sales office 

Cecil R. Martin 
manager at St. Joseph, has carried 
responsibility for both plant opera- 
tions and throughout the St 
Joseph division 


promot ion, 
moves 


sale Ss 


soon to retire as 


sales 
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UAR RECEIVES PL 480 
FLOUR AUTHORIZATION 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of an authorization to the 
United Arab Republic to finance pur- 
chase of $9.1 million worth of wheat 
flour from U.S. suppliers under Title 
I of Public Law 480. Authorization 
No. 46-04 provides for purchase of 
about 99,000 metric tons of wheat 
flour in bags. Flour milled from red 
durum wheat, or durum of the sub- 
classes hard amber durum, amber 
durum and durum will not be eligible 
for financing. Flour exported must 
have been milled in the U.S. from 
domestically produced wheat. Sales 
contracts made between Feb. 24 and 
May 30, 1959, will be eligible for fi- 
nancing. Delivery will be to importer 
f.o.b. or f.a.s. U.S. ports. Shipment 
from U.S. ports may be made be- 
tween Feb. 24 and June 30, 1959. 





ATTACHE APPOINTED 

WASHINGTON — Appointment of 
Grover C. Chappell of Louisville, 
Miss., as agricultural attache in Tel 
Aviv, Israel, has been announced by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
USDA has not previously had an 
attache post in Tel Aviv. 


CHICAGO—The future service pro- 
gram of the Millers National Feder- 
ation and the necessary staff to im- 
plement the program were the prin- 
cipal subjects that were considered 
at a meeting Feb. 20 of the executive 
committee of the federation in Chi- 
cago. D. H. Wilson, federation presi- 
dent, Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
conducted the meeting. 

Committee members present were: 
Ellis D. English, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis; Leslie 
A. Ford, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling 
Co.; Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling 
Co., Owosso, Mich.; Gerald S. Ken- 
nedy, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis; Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis; John L. 
Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; J. L. Rankin, Pillsbury Co., 
Minneapolis; Elmer W. Reed, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita; Charles Ritz, 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis; J. E. Skidmore, J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; John J. Vanier, 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, and R. S. Zumwalt, Burrus Mills, 
Inc., Dallas 

Henry D. Pahl, Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha, was present 





Veteran Omaha Grain Broker Honored 


OMAHA —A half century in the 
grain brokerage business was marked 
recently by Albert Hedelund when 
he was honored by more than 600 
friends, relatives and business asso- 
ciates at a Danish coffee hour. Mr. 
Hedelund is Omaha's only grain 
broker now as other grain brokers 
here closed shop when the big eleva- 
tors and firms dealing in grain as- 
sumed the job of doing their own 
buying and selling. 

Mr. Hedelund recalls the days when 
grain offices were housed here in the 
Brandeis Theater building, and it was 
in 1908, that he started his grain 
career there as a clerk under John 
B. Swearingen who founded the 
present United Grain Co. Upon the 
owner's death, Mr. Hedelund took 
over the brokerage business. 

In 1916 the “new"’ Grain Exchange 
at 19th and Harney streets was 
ready for occupancy. “About this 
time, I can recall watching horse- 


drawn fire wagons leaving the main 
fire department across the street, 
clomping down the cobble-stone city 
streets,” Mr. Hedelund said 

It is not unusual for the 72-year- 
old Mr. Hedelund to put in a 14-hour 
day. He arrives about 6:30 a.m. to 
catch the early market openings, 
answer mail and listen to the news 
Mr. Hedelund is on the trading floor 
each day between 8:30 a.m. and 12:30 
p.m 

Mr. Hedelund works alone in his 
office. He would rather be a combi- 
nation typist, bookkeeper, reception- 
ist, and broker, than train someone 
else in a business which takes a life- 
time of learning, he said. His only 
part-time secretary is his wife, Chris- 
tie. Many Omaha grain men like to 
do business in Mr. Hedelund's office 

this is partly because of the direct 
contact, and partly because of the 
white tin box kept full of his wife's 
famous cookies 


BROKER HONORED—Albert Hedelund who has been in the grain brokerage 


business in Omaha for 50 years, 


receives 


refreshments at a coffee hour 


staged by friends, relatives and associates to observe his long service to the 


grain industry. 
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in place of J. A. Mactier, Nebraska 
Consolidated. Also present were Her- 
man Steen and C. L. Mast, Jr., of 
the MNF staff. 

The committee's decisions point to 
a future set-up headed by Mr. Mast 
as executive vice president. Under 
this plan, he will be responsible, upon 
the retirement in May of Herman 
Steen, for the operation of the entire 
organization. The new operating plan 
also provides for four divisions or 
departments of the federation, each 
to be headed by a director. These will 
be economic or trade activities and 
Wheat Flour Institute, both located 
in Chicago; and the export program 
and government relations other than 
export, both located in Washington 
Mr. Mast was directed to prepare job 
descriptions upon the basis of this 
outline and submit them to the board 
next meeting 

The plan adopted contemplates no 
new personnel, as Howard Lampman 
will continue as director of Wheat 
Flour Institute and Gordon P. Boals 
will continue as director of export 
programs. Two staff members who 
have been in subordinate positions— 
Fred Mewhinney and John J. Sher- 
lock——-are being advanced to division 
heads in Washington and Chicago re- 
spectively under this plan, although 
their titles have not been determined 

Other subjects considered in the 
meeting included farm legislation, 
flour package labeling, the new mill 
at Kansas State College, flour 
weights problems, foreign mill con- 
struction and a meeting between mill- 
ers and wheat growers March 2 in 
Spokane 


at its 


“BREAD IS 


District 7, AOM, 
Spring Meeting 
Set March 6-7 


FT. WORTH — District 7, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, has sched- 
uled its spring meeting at the Hilton 
Hotel, Ft. Worth, March 6-7 

The allied trades hospitality room 
will open at 7 p.m. March 6. Regis- 
tration will start at 8:30 a.m. March 
7, and the meeting will be called to 
order at 10 a.m. A film, “Baker Do- 
Maker Process,” will be narrated by 
Roger Pratt, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Kansas City. Following the introduc- 
tion of guests and comments from 
national officers present, K. L. Nord- 
strom, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, will speak on mill modernization 

After lunch the meeting will recon- 
vene at 2 p.m. when new district of- 
ficers will be elected A film on 
Buhler milling equipment will be 
shown by Alfred Horst, Buhler sales 
and service engineer, Denton, Texas 
C. W. Johnson, superintendent, Okla- 
homa Flour Mills Co., El Reno, will 
show a film on the firm's new MIAG- 
pneumatic cleaning house 
A panel question and answer period 
will conclude the meeting 

A cocktail hour will start at 6 p.m 
and a banquet, which will be followed 
by dancing, will begin at 7 p.m 


GMI Dividend 

MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
General Mills, Inc. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
on GMI 5% preferred stock 
April 1 to stockholders of 
March 1). This is the 78th 
consecutive quarterly dividend on 
GMI 5“ preferred stock. 


designed 


rec‘ors of 


per share 
payable 


record 
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Clifford 


Clifford A. Scott 
Named to New Merck 
Appointment in N. W. 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Clifford 
will become regional manage! 
March 1 for the new northwest re- 
gion to be established by the agri- 
cultural products division of Merck 
& Co., Inc., chemical division 

Sales of food and industrial 
ucts including vitamins and 
enrichment mixtures for flour 
in Minnesota, North Dakota 
Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska and 
consin will continue to be handled by 
Merck's general products rep- 
resentative, B. Wayne Carmichael 
who is located in Minneapolis and 
reports to the general products de- 
partment at the company’s he 
ters in Rahway, N.J 

Mr. Scott, whose headquarters will 
be in Minneapolis, will 
Merck animal health and feed prod- 
ucts sales in Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
a portion of Wisconsin, according to 
John R. Warren, the company’s sales 
manager for agricultural pr 

W. M. Bruso, Chicago, will contin- 
ue as region manager for the north 
central agricultural products region 
of Merck, which now includes Illinois 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan 
and most of Wisconsir 

Mr. Scott, who joined 
1946, has recently been manager of 
animal feed products in Rahway. His 
first assignment was as representa 
tive for the Merck general sales divi 
sion, and later as an industrial ac- 
count manager for the chemical divi- 
sion, until he joined the market plan- 
ning group in 1956 

Mr. Scott was president of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn 
in 1955-1956 
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Grain Grading Schools 
In Nebraska Stated 


LINCOLN, NEB zradins 
schools have beer announced by the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Ass! 
The first will be held March 23-24 
it North Platte in the administratior 
building of the North Platte Exper 
ment Station. The second will b 
March 26-27 at Lincoln in Keim Hall 
at the University of Nebraska. Pur- 
of the schools will be to icquaint 
elevator operators with the procedurs 
iding and show them how to 
identify the various types of damag 
to grains. Corn, wheat and grain sor 
ghums will be included 
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Wheat Exports 


By Leonard W. Schruben 


Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 
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Exhibit 1. Wheat exports from the U.S., 1980-58, 


for overseas use. 


‘.VERY flour miller has a stake 

_4 in the size of the export of 
wheat and flour from the U.S. With- 
out stopping to think about it, it is 
impossible to visualize the 
nature of the wheat 
from the 
World War II 


close to 
change in the 
and flour export 
U.S. since the end of 
For example, flour volume made up 
almost one-fifth of the total amount 
of wheat exported from the country 
per- 


business 


last year. This is the greatest 
centage for 10 years 

Flour from the U.S. have 
increased 56 during the last two 
years amounting to the equivalent of 
79 million bushels in the 1957- 
28 crop year. Latest indications are 
that total amount will show a 
additional increase in 1958-59 
the final tally is taken at 


exports 


about 


small 
when 
the end of 
the crop year 

In order that you may have a bet- 
ter picture of the changing export 
situation, we have prepared Exhibit 1 
This exhibit shows the export year 
by year since 1930 including military 
purchases for use during 
World 


overseas 
and immediately following 
War II 

Two facts stand out as you look at 
Exhibit 1. The first is the greatly ex 
panded export volume since the end 
of World War II going from a low of 
virtually no net exports in the 1935- 
36 crop year to a high of over 550 
million bushels in the 1956-57 
yeal 

The second outstanding feature of 
Exhibit 1 is the variation in quantity 
exported from one year to the next. 


cr¢ p 


1945 
beginning July 


1950 1955 1960 


with purchases by military 


indicates 


pressures on the wheat 
to changing world markets 
reflected in profit 


flour milling 


rdustry 
variability is 


ss statements of 


at stability in wheat ex- 
i high level will almost sure- 

direct government partici- 
self restraint so as to main- 
friendly relations 
other surplus wheat nations will 
result in an upper limit. Cold 
considerations dictate 


reasonably 


seem to 
continued exports on 
World War II 


1958-59 crop year 


wisdom of 

pn level 

xports for the 

to exceed the previous 

million bushels. This 
1 new record, but less than 50 

mn bushels short of equaling the 
ty used for food during the 


e per od 


t xpected 


by a few 





OKLAHOMA STORAGE 

STILLWATER, OKLA.—Commer- 
cial grain storage space in Oklahoma 
is nearing the 200 million bushel 
mark, according to an estimate of 
Oklahoma State University. Reports 
gathered by the university show a 
total of 179 million bushels in the 
state, as of July 1, 1958. In addition, 
14.5 million bushels of space has been 
added since that time or is now under 
construction in the state. The survey 
showed also that 39 grain firms were 
considering building additional facil- 
ities but have not started construc- 
tion vet. 





LITTLE MISS MUFFIN—The win- 
ner of the Little Miss Muftin contest 
of the Master Retail Bakers of Great- 
er St. Louis is 9-year-old Matella 
Colpitts. She is pictured with Mr. and 
Mrs. Armin Schwarz, Jr., chairman 
and co-chairman of the contest. 


St. Louis Bakers Name 


Little Miss Muffin 
Contest Entry 


Matella Colpitts, 9 
| Dr ind Mrs 


ST. LOUIS 
year-old daughter 
talph Colpitts, was chosen winne 
the Little Miss Muffin ntest of th 
Master Retail Bakers of Greater St 
Louis it =the ol in ition s 
banquet 

As local Matella, who goes 
more by the name Cissy, will repre 
sent St. Loui ) I in the national 
competition ! ~ at Washington 
D.C in the 


local contest, and was among 21 girls 


recent 


She was of S85 entries 


selected as finalists 
The local Little Mi 
lected by the iudience 
plause was recorded on 
Matella presented a trophy and 
a baker's cap-crown after she was 
judged winner. Mr. and Mrs. Armin 
were chairman and co 
ontest. Mr. Schwarz 


Mutlin was se 


whose ap 
mete! 


WAS 


Schwarz, J1 
chairman of the « 
is the retirin president of the 1 iil 
bakers group 


Pillsbury President 
Says New Denison 
Plant Possibility 


DENISON, TEXAS The 


building $2 million plant in 


poss'bil 
ity ol 
the Denison arca WAS al! 
by Paul Gerot, president of the 
Co. Mr. Gerot was in Denison 
to the present 


nounced here 
Pills- 
bury 
for an inspection visi! 
Pillsbury 

Mr. Gerot id no definit deci 
sions had been made about the fu 
ture of the Denison plant, but added 
We're either 


add to the plant move 


plant he 


to do something 


rebuild it, o1 


going 
Pillsbury manufactures 

ed biscuits and 1 

$2 million plant 

recent! 

Pa., 

There seems to be little chance ol 
getting more land for expansion of 
the present Denison plant, Mr. Gerot 
said, but the firm might go 
the country and buy land for a 


pose was 
Greenville 


plent 
FIRM NAME CHANGED 
PORTLAND—tThe Portland branch 
of Daiichi Bussan Kaisha, Ltd., has 
announced that the firm name has 
been changed to Mitsui & Co., Ltd 
The change was effective Feb. 16 
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Buyers of Springs, Soft Wheat 
Flours Extend Old Contracts 
Close to End. of Crop Year 


UYERS of springs and soft 
wheat flours kept the markets 
lively for a while early in the seven- 
day period ending Feb. 23° as: they 
rounded out old contracts with fairly 
substantial extensions almost up to 
new crop time. Sales, as a rule, were 
size and rarely 
beyond 30 to 60-day exten- 
was the second consecutive 
week of more than average activity, 
however, following closely the heavy 
bookings of hard wheat flours which 
took place in the previous week 
Apparently, the net effect of the 
heavy buying in recent weeks has 
been to push the amount of flour 
available to bakers and jobbers on 
contract right to the end of the crop 
year—with little promise of any re- 
newal of activity until that time 
On the production running 
time in most areas held at five days 
or better. The one exception was the 
central where run- 
ning time dropped slightly. However, 
with the brisk pace of sales in most 
during mid-February, running 
time should remain at present levels, 
or higher, in the weeks just ahead 
At Buffalo, the promise of relief from 
the New York bakery strike resulted 
in a sharp rise in production sched- 


not of spectacular 
ranged 


sions. It 


side, 


states-southeast, 


areas 


ules last week 


There is also optimism over the 
possibility of a marked upturn in 
family flour business in the days just 
ihead. Nationally advertised brands 
of family flour were increased in price 
the past week, with protection at the 
old prices extended to buyers for a 
limited period 

On the export there 
widespread reports of business in the 
offing, but little in the way of 
actual 

Production by 
amounted to 
capacity, compared 
previous week and 102% 


side, were 
very 
sales 
mills of the U.S. last 
105° of five-day 
with 104% the 
for the com- 
(See tables 


week 


parable week of last year 
m page 9.) 


Limited Spring Wheat 
Flour Buying Occurs 


4 


A tew 
the spring 
last 
amount of buying power to push sales 
to the highest level since the heavy 
round of buying which occurred dur- 
ing the week of January. Be- 
been In a fair- 


chains stepped into 
flour market earls 
nerated a sufficient 


bakery 
wheat 
week ind 


initial 
cause most users have 


supply position for some time 
in many in- 


ly good 
the new sales were 
confined to a single car or 
irs of flour. Orders of 5.000 ewt 
reportedly few between 


past 
stances 
two < 
wert ind far 
wheat mills for the 
four-day 
bulked to 172° 
Sales for the pre- 
(five-day basis) amounted 
milling while 
comparable week of last 
five-day 


Sales by spring 


week, computed on a basis 
instead of five days 
of milling capacity 
vious week 
to 18 ‘ ot 
sales for the 


iumounted to 34 of 


capacity 


yea 
capacity 

Spring wheat 
parently consummated at the 
levels which prevailed during the 
heavy buying of early January, or 15¢ 
to 20¢ below the basis. By 
Feb. 17 the buying interest was gone 
Bakers and jobbers now appear to be 
well supplied with flour on which ta 
draw through May and June, with 


flour ies were ap- 


same 


nominal 


some slightly farther ahead. Nomi- 
nally, flour prices for the week were 
up 6¢ on Feb. 20 from the quotations 
being made on Feb. 13 

Family flour prices were adjusted 
upward in this area last week, con- 
forming with uniform increases of 
10¢ to 20¢ cwt. being made in the 
entire area east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Family flour buyers will be 
given protection at the old prices on 
purchases up to 10% of their volume 
of the past 12 months. The protection 
is generally effective on orders filed 
or postmarked on or before Feb. 27 
for shipment by March 20, and is 
expected to result in a fairly sub- 
stantial amount of business in the 
near future. 

Shipments by spring wheat 
for the week (four-day 
amounted to 91% of capacity, com- 
pared with 88% the previous week 
and 97% for the comparable week of 
last year. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 102% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 103% in the pre- 
vious week and 118% for the com- 
parable week of last year. Production 
by mills of the interior Northwest 
amounted to 107% last week, com- 
pared with 100% the previous week 
and 106% a year ago. Production by 
mills of the Northwest amounted to 
105% of capacity last week, compared 
with 101% the previous week and 
110% a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 20, carlots Minne- 
apolis: Spring wheat standard patent 
bakery flour $5.3605.46, spring short 
patent $5.46@5.56, spring high glu- 
ten $5.86@5.96, first clear $4.85@5.40, 
whole wheat $5.36@5.46: family flour. 
nationally advertised brands (100-Ib 
cottons) $7.10. 


mills 
basis) 


Buying Pace Slows 
For Southwest Mills 


Sales departments of hard winter 
wheat mills in the Southwest 
looking for very little activity on bak- 


are 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per fon. 











ery flour the rest of this 
after the flurry of recent bookings 
With very few exceptions, bakery 
flour have covered their needs 
through May 

Practically all the bakery 
chains added to thei last 
week, covering requirements for the 
first half and June 
The independents were not 
willing to book at the attractive price 
and many held back from covering 
into June. They view June as new 
crop time and hope that flour will be 
priced lower than it is now, if condi- 
tions continue as they are. Bakery 
flour prices were about 7¢ lower than 
the previous week 

Although there 
tivity late in the period, the 
business pushed sales for the 
150% of five-day milling 
compared with 100‘ the 
week and 28% a year ago 

Family flour were 
light. Millers of 
brands announced 


crop year 


users 


major 


bookings 


some for all of 
qu te so 


was hardly any ac- 
early 
week t 
capacity 
previous 
sales generally 
nationally advertised 
price 


ises for 


incre 
this week and gave customers time to 
fill up their shelves at the old price 
Other family flour brands held 
steady. New orders were scarce, with 
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Durum, Semolina Prices Firm, Sales 
Mill Grind Continues Strong 


Production by durum mills for the 


Slow; 


, ] ‘HERE was nothing in the dur- 
um and semolina market for 
the seven-day period ending Feb. 23 
to distinguish it from the previous 
period. Production remained closer to 
six days than to five, prices were 
steady all around, and semolina sales 
continued to be extremely light. 

Despite a jump of 2¢ in durum 
schedules approximately 10 days ago, 
offerings from the country remained 
well below average. Receipts at Min- 
neapolis last week barely totaled 125 
cars, compared with 100 cars the pre- 
vious week, and the need for at least 
240 cars to satisfy current production 
schedules. 

Top milling durum was still at 
$2.40 bu., and semolina remained 
nominally at $5.90. Semolina sales 
were confined to the regular p.d.s 
buyers, with little inquiry from the 
major portion of the macaroni and 
neode. trade. 


week was reported at 126% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
129% the previous week and 139% 
for the comparable week of last veal 


Prices on durum wheat delivered at 
Minneapolis Feb. 20 were as follows: 
Choice No. | amber or better $2.39@2.40 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.38@2.39 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.36@2.38 
Medium No. | durum or better 2.34@2.38 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.33@2.37 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.31 @2.35 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
of mills reporting to 
sacks, based on 


Durum products outpu 
The Northwestern Miller 
five-day week 

Wkly % 

pro- of ca- 
duction pacity 
#204313 126 
*209 616 29 

217,894 139 

Crop year 
production 
6,237,281 
5,618,045 


July 958-Feb. 22 
July |, 1957-Feb. 23 


*Revised. *tEstimated 
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Weaker Undertone 
Dominant Feature 
Of Millfeed Prices 


p | HE millfeed markets were dom- 

inated by an undertone of 
weakness in the seven-day period 
ending Feb. 23, the result of slow de- 
mand from formula feed mixers. 
With running time across the coun- 
try at just about five days, supplies 
were not pressing excessively on the 
market, and price declines were mod- 
erate. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 51,544 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 49,091 tons 
in the previous week and 48,489 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago 

Minneapolis: New sales of millfeeds 
were few and far between in the local 
market the past week, and prices 
slipped $1 to $2 for both sacked and 
bulk offerings. The main complaint 
was from formula feed mixers, who 
continued to report a slack pace for 
their own businesses which, in turn 
kept them from taking on additional 
supplies of wheat millfeeds 

Despite the lack of buying interest, 
supplies were not burdensome, due to 
the declining rate of flour mill pro- 
duction. With many mills planning to 
be down February 23 in observance of 
Washington's birthday the preceding 
day, there were mills where supplies 
were as scarce as the demand, and 
the few inquiries being made were 
being answered on the basis of prices 
for the week of March 2 

Even with the steady declines ex- 
perienced by bran and middlings since 
mid-December, prices the past week 
were still $6 to $7 above the com- 
parable week of last The call 
for red dog was slightly improved 
last week, and prices were steady to 
50¢ above the preceding period 

Quotations Feb. 20: Sacked bran 
$41, standard midds. $41, red dog $47 
bulk bran $36 midds 


year 


a50 standard 
$36.50 

Kansas City: Holiday dullness 
gripped the millfeed market early 
this week and trading was light. Al- 
though flour mills were running, most 
feed plants were Not much 
change was indicated in the price ba- 
sis, with light trading being done at 
closing levels of week. Weakness 
was evident the past week, although 
improve- 


closed 


last 


there was some evidence of 
ment near the end of the period. De- 
mand was off, both from the mill 
door and feed mixer trade. Quota- 
Feb. 23, car lots, Kansas City 
Bran $37.50@38.25, shorts $37.50 @ 
38.25, sacked: bran $33.50@34.25 
middlings $34.50 35.25, shorts $35 
bulk 

Ft. Worth: Millfeed demand « 
tinued very slow last week and offer- 
ings were adequate. Quotations Feb 
20, burlaps: Bran $46, gray shorts 
$46 ($3 less for bulk); bulk mid- 
$43, delivered Texas 
points; 50¢ lower on bran, $1 
on shorts, and $3 lower on middlings 
compared with the previous week 

Chicago: The 
ket was dull last 
moved downward 
were of the opinion that the market 
may have touched bottom, particular- 
ly with production and 
supplies expected as a result of mills 
being closed Feb. 23. Quotations Feb 
20: Sacked bran $45@ 46.50, standard 

MILLFEED, 


tions 


35.75, 


dlings 


common 


lowe! 


central states 
week 
Some 


and prices 


observers 
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Slower Exports, Wheat Loan 
Figures Depress Futures 


HEAT futures 

W the seven-day period ending 
Feb. 23 as a result of some of the 
heaviest downward pressures exerted 
in several weeks. These included a 
decline in export workings, though 
there was promise of renewed activ- 
ity, and the final government report 
on impoundings of 1958 crop wheat 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Feb were: Chicago March 
$1.9812@ 75, May $1.975%@%, July 
$1.85, September $1.87@1.867s, De- 
cember $1.9112@%%; Kansas City 
March $1.9442, May $1.91%, July 
$1.815, @ 42, September $1.83% ; Min- 
neapolis—May $2.10%, July $2.06%2 
September $2.00%. 

Other than fairly good workings of 
West Coast white wheat by Japan, 
the only business of note for the 
week centered around 500,000 bu. red 
wheat lifted by Yugoslavia, all in 
sharp contrast with the first two 
weeks of February, when export ac- 
tivity brisk. The main sustain- 
ing force in the export market last 
week was the possibility that wheat 
exports to the United Arab Republic 
might begin, after several previous 
false starts. This business, if consum- 
mated, will initially involve approxi- 
mately 3,750,000 bu. wheat, plus a 
amount of flour 

The main price depressant for the 
week appeared to be the long-await- 
ed U.S. Department of Agriculture 
report on 1958 crop wheat loan im- 
poundings. Although the final figure 
through the end of January amount- 
ed to approximately 568.5 million 
bushels, a in itself, it was not 
high enough to convince the trade of 
any prolonged tightness of supplies 
between now and the end of the crop 
year. Wheat impounded the final 
month of the support program totaled 
80 million bushels, it was re- 


softened in 


20 


was 


considerable 


record 


almost 


ported 
Spring Wheat Strong 

The cash demand for spring wheat 
at Minneapolis was good all of last 
week, and the need higher pro- 
teins was exceptionally good, as in- 
dicated by an advance of 1l¢ in the 
premium base. All other premiums 
unchanged 


Receipts 


for 


were 


were light, with 1,031 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Feb. 23 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 55,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and _ terri- 
from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 16',¢ bu.; from St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 155,¢ bu. The 
above adjustments apply on flour sold 
and shipped from Canada to destina- 
tions designated with bills of lading 
dated prior to 1959 opening of Lake- 
head navigation. On shipments of 
flour from mills with bills of lading 
dated on or after opening of naviga- 
tion, reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 3¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1',¢ bu., Bay Port area 
le bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 


tories, 





cars inspected at Minneapolis and 
695 at Duluth. A pick up in spring 
wheat flour sales and consequent pur- 
chases in the wheat pits were credited 
with stimulating interest 

At 


was 


the close on Feb. 20, May wheat 
selling at $2.10%, about l'to¢ 
over the previous week. No. 1 dark 
northern or No. 1 northern spring 
wheat, through 11% protein, traded 
at 2¢ under the Minneapolis May 
price; 12° protein 1l¢ under; 13 
protein 3@4¢ over; 14% protein 8 
Ye over; 15% protein 12@13¢ over; 
16% protein 20@21¢ over; 17% pro- 
tein 27@28¢ over the Minneapolis 
May price. The average protein of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis last week 13.78° 
compared with 13.86% yeal 

Durum marketing was light and 
the price schedule remained un- 
unchanged. (See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Feb. 20 
shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 
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Cash Wheat Declines 

Despite some good flour sales. cash 
wheat prices showed decided 
ness in Kansas City the week 
The basic future dropped 1%¢, and 
losses in premiums ranged from l'e¢ 
to 3¢ bu. on higher protein types 

Heavier from the country 
continued swaps between Commodity 
Credit Corp. and millers for protein 
wheat, and smaller than expected 
wheat loan totals, all contributed to 
the easiness in cash Arrivals 
at Kansas City amounted to 953 cars 
compared with 754 in the previous 
week, and interior offerings of wheat 
were fairly substantial, with consid 
erable “to arrive’ bookings made 
Farm selling was reported to have 
picked up in various places, presum- 
ably representing penalty wheat that 
ineligible for government loan 
Millers were not very active 
buyers on the Kansas City market 
The limited offerings of good protein 
types were absorbed, but without any 
attempt to reach for such grain. Al- 
though millers substantial 
amounts of flour, enough to carry 
many buyers into June, there appar- 
ently was no uneasiness about wheat 
indicating that mills are 
stocked or confident of being 
able to make swaps with CCC for the 
kinds of wheat needed 

On the other hand, ordinary pro- 
tein wheat was relatively strong 
which fact was based mostly on sup 
ply statistics which indicate a squeeze 
on old crop supplies 

Ordinary wheat closed Feb 
31% to 4¢ over, 11.50% protein at 5a 
7¢ over, both unchanged from a week 
». On higher protein, declines were 
Twelve per cent closed at 
over, a drop of 3¢ on the 
of the range; 12.50% was 
on the low end, closing at 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 
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Wheat prices firmed up slightly in 
the Pacific Northwest last week. Gen- 
eral demand was fair, with limited 
country offerings. Exporters were 
looking for deferred shipment wheat 
due to mild congestion at terminals 
Milling interest was limited mostly 
to protein hard red winter. Export 
bookings consisted of five cargoes to 
Japan the middle of the week, all of 
western white wheat; one for March 
shipment and the other four for 
April shipment. There was no inter- 
from other countries. Most of the 
wheat for the Japanese sales had al 


est 


Light snow cov- 
has in 
with no dam- 


been covered 
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*S, Election, Awards Highlight Meeting 
=1 Of Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn. 


Miller-Delegate. A flour miller has been included in India’s dele- 
gation to the international wheat conference now proceeding in Geneva, 
Switzerland. He is P. M. Visanji, managing director of Wallace Flour Mills, 
Bombay. Object of the conference is to find common ground for the renewal 
of the International Wheat Agreement this coming summer. 


Extended Trip. On an extended trade trip in Ohio and Indiana is 
Henry L. Sumpter, general sales manager and vice president of Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita. 

In Argentine Group. Named a vice president in the Argentine- 


American Chamber of Commerce, Inc., was A. 8. Hart, Jr., vice president of 
foreign operations of the Quaker Oats Co 


MNF Visitors. Millers visiting the Chicago office of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation and Wheat Flour Institute were Robert V. Harris, president, 
Harris Milling Co., Mich., and G, E. Kelley, executive vice president 
and general manager, Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 


Survey Trip. The assistant vice president of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Company and manager of soybean oil sales for the firm, 
James W. Stowell left Feb. 21 on a three-week survey of 
soybean markets in Central Accompanying Mr 
Stowell is V. M. Hougen of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture's Foreign Agricultural Service. They will investi- 
potentials for U.S. soybeans in Nicaragua, 
’anama, El Salvador and Costa Rica. While 
primarily concerned with the market for 
soy products, they industrial mar- 
soybeans. The trip is sponsored by the Soybean 
America and FAS 


Owosso, 
Bay State 


America 


gate market 
Guatemala, | 
they will be 
edible 


kets for 


also will survey 


Council of 


James W. Stowell 


Safety Director. Promoted to director of safety and insurance 
for International Milling Company of Minneapolis was Dean E, Reep. The 
promotion becomes effective March 1. Mr. Reep began with International in 
1952 in the insurance department. He has been a senior procedures analyst 
in the systems department since 1957. He replaces Clyde W. Thompson who is 
leaving International to join the Minneapolis staff of a large national broker- 
age firm. 


Greetings from Hawaii, sending greetings from Hawaii are 
John A. Revord, district manager, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., Evanston, IIL, 
and his wife, Vera. They said they are having a most enjoyable time and will 
return by boat, the same way they made the trip 


Alumni President. Named alumni association president of the 
Minnesota literature and the arts and 
was Carroll K. Michener, editor-emeritus of The North- 


University of college of science, 


University college 


western Miller 


AMF Director. ‘Tre ciection of Herbert Parsons Patterson as a 
American Machine & Foundry Co. has been 
announced by Morehead Patterson, AMF board chairman 
with the Manhattan Bank April, 
Patterson is now assistant vice president in the 
department. The 
Rufus L. Patterson, 
president and a of the company in 1900. A Yale 
graduate, 1948, with a bachelor of 
administration degree, he is a member 
of the honorary engineering society Tau Beta Pi. During 
Vorld War II he served in the U.S. Navy from March 
1944, to 1946. Mr. Patterson was born in New York 
on Sept. 3, 1925. He is has two children, : 
New York 


director of 


Associated Chase since 
1949, Mr 
international director is a 


AMF’s first 


bank's new 
late 


founder 


grandson of the 
University class of 


science in industrial 


Herbert Patterson June 


married ind resides in Locust Valley, 


Visitor. several days visiting the Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake 
City, Minn., Robert Case, Baltimore flour broker. Mr. Case represents 
Tennant & Hoyt in the Potomac 


Spending 
was 


states 


Exchange President. ected president of the Portland Mer- 
chants Exchange Earl Weiss, vice president, W. J. Jones & Son He 
succeeds R. L. Kerr Grain Co. L. E. Davis of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. was elected vice and R. E. Ferguson, manager of the Pacific 
Maritime Assn. in Portland, was reelected secretary-treasurer. New directors 
are Erling E. Jacobsen, Firemen’s Fund Insurance Co.; Frank H. Clark, 
States Steamship Co.; Henry Schmitt, Terminal Flour Mills; W. H. Fisher, 
Cargill, Inc.; Capt. J. W. Powell, Columbia River Pilots, and Mr. Davis. 


was 
Pennell, 
president 


OMAHA~— Election of officers and 
presentation of awards to 12 Nebras- 
ka youth for outstanding work with 
grain highlighted the 21st annual 
meeting of the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Assn. here Feb. 23. The 
business meeting followed an awards 
program and luncheon with the agri- 
cultural committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Knights of 
Ak-Sar-Ben. 

Clarence E. 
ington Mill 


Jacobson, of the Lex- 
& Elevator Co., was 
elected association president. He suc- 
ceeds Murray R. Petersen, manager 
of the Omaha Flour Mills, who served 
for two years. Other new officers are 
John R. Cooper, O. A. Cooper Co., 
Humboldt, vice president, and Carl 
Ganz, National Bank of Commerce, 
Lincoln, treasurer. 
Reelected were 
Westcentral Grain Co., 
Ervin J. Kaura, Updike Grain Corp., 
Omaha, vice presidents; Duane Foote, 
Lincoln, executive secretary; J. C 
Swinbank, extension agronomist at 
the University of Nebraska, and Les- 
lie F. Sheffield, Nebraska Wheat 
Commission, Lincoln, consultants. 
New executive committee members 
are: George Gerdes, Alliance, 
dent of the Nebraska Wheat Grow- 
ers Assn.; H. C. Van Houten, chief 
inspector, Omaha Grain Exchange; 
Murray R. Petersen, manager, 
Omaha Flour Mills Co.; Henry D 
Pahl, Omaha, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., and Robert Puelz, of the 
Equity Union Grain Co., Lincoln 
Reelected to the committee were: 


Howard Holmes, 
Omaha, and 


presi- 


Paul J. Babue, Chadron Milling Co.; 
Richard H. Good, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce; Bruce Hagemeister, 
Hagemeister’s, Hemingford; Dave 
Hawkinson, Morrison-Quirk Grain 
Co., Hastings; William Pflug, Pflug 
Grain Co., York; Charles H. Rahn, 
Omaha Elevator Co.; Hugh Stin- 
son, Lincoln Grain Exchange, and H 
B. Lilly, Gooch Milling and Elevator 
Co. at Lincoln. 

Medals were given to the outstand- 
ing 4-H Club and Future Farmers of 
America boys in small grain program 
competition conducted by Ak-Sar- 
Ben 


“BREAD is 


Dallas ical Elects 
Vic Petta President 


DALLAS Vic Petta, Pearlstone 
Mill & Elevator Co., was elected pres- 
ident of the Dallas Grain Exchange 
at its recent annual meeting, the ex- 
change has announced. He succeeds 
R. S. Hjelmseth, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co 

Elected vice 


4& STAFF r 


president was Cliff 
Cassiay, Jr., Cassidy Feed Mills 
Homer Rogers, Dogett Grain Co., was 
named secretary-treasurer 

Directors elected include Mr. Petta;: 
Mr. Cassidy; Mr. Rogers; Mr. Hjelm- 
seth; Walter Blanton, Blanton Grain 
Co.; R. T. Cofer, Continental Grain 
Co.; G. L. Collins, J. C. Crouch Grain 
Co.; J. R. Cooper, J. C. Crouch Grain 
Co.; L. R. Perkinson, Pearlstone Mill 
& Elevator Co., and R. D. Zumwalt 
Burrus Mills, Inc 





Executive Level 
Promotions Made 


By Zinsmaster 


MINNEAPOLIS At a_ recent 
meeting of the board of directors of 
Zinsmaster Baking Co., Carl R. Berg- 
quist, Minneapolis, was named presi- 
dent and Edward Martin was 
ted to vice president in charge of 
sales and advertising. Mr. Bergquist 
Harry Zinsmaster as presi- 
dent of the company, as the latter 
steps up to chairman of the board 


eleva- 


succeeds 


Mr. Bergquist, who is celebrating 
his 39th anniversary with Zinsmaster, 
has been general manager of the 


R. Bergquist 


Twin City plants and vice president 
for many years. He came with the 
company as an engineer on Feb. 1, 
1919, immediately after service in 
World War I 

Starting with Zinsmaster in the 
sales department in 1932, Mr. Martin 
was promoted to route supervisor in 
1947. Moving into the advertising de- 
), he was made 


partment in 1952 
tant manager in 1956. As vice presi- 
this division, he 


dent in charge of 
now assumes full responsibility for 
all sales promotion, advertising and 
marketing details 

In announcing the 
tions, Mr. Zinsmaster that he 
looks forward with renewed confi- 
dence to the year ahead. Sales were 
excellent in 1958, ahead of estimates 
he said, and the firm is even more 
1959 


assis- 


new 
said 


promo- 


optimistic for 


Edward Martin 
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AUTHOR'S FOREWORD: The 
period 1900-1922 was a period of rel- 
ative stability in the U.S. flour 
milling industry as a whole. In those 
23 years flour production remained 
above 200 million hundredweight per 
annum and exceeded 240 million hun- 
dredweight in only two years, 1919 
and 1922. Milling capacity, as far as 
we can estimate, maintained a simi- 
lar curve, staying consistently just 
above 500 million hundredweight, the 
only large deviation being in the 
postwar export years of 1920-1922 
when capacity rose to above 525 mil- 
lion. Regionally, within the U-.S., 
there were sharper differences and 
shifts both as to production and 
capacity. In the Southwest hard 
winter wheat region and on the Pa- 
cific coast compensatory 
with an expanding wheat economy 
were to be expected in the locational 
pattern of the industry, while in the 
older wheat producing and milling 
areas of the east, patterns of decline 
evident in the last decades of the 
19th century were to continue. Only 
in the dominant spring wheat milling 
area of Minnesota and the Dakotas 
and in the soft wheat milling region 
of the Midwest was stability mani- 
fest. But even here sub-regional pat 
terns of changing location, such as 
shifts from raw material source 
sites to power and transportation 
locations were noticeable. Minneapo- 


changes 
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lis, however, remained pre-eminent. 
Indications of changes to come were 
to be found through a careful analy- 
sis of the comparative cost structure 
of wheat supply, milling, transporta- 
tion and marketing over the years, 
but on the surface the milling mono- 
lith of the 1890's seemed destined to 
stand forever. 


, j ‘HE Flour Milling Capacity map 

of 1912 may be taken as repre- 
sentative of the entire period 1900- 
1922 in most instances—-1912 was 
neither a year of conspicuous decline 
nor increase in the milling industry 
Minneapolis, for example, although 
sharply increasing milling capacity 
until 1911 (88,000 bbl.) had to adjust 
its capacity downward because pro- 
duction had remained fairly stable 
since the turn of the century (15.1 
million in 1900; 17 million in 1912) 
Only with increased production in 
the war years was new capacity add- 
ed, climbing to a 93,000 bbl. peak in 
the early 1920's. 

On the 1912 map, New York, Nash- 
ville, Evansville, St. Louis, La Crosse 
and Duluth-Superior with slight 
downward trends are also considered 
as representative of the period, as are 
Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Indianapolis 
and Louisville, although these latter 
locations show generally upward 
trends in production and capacity. On 
the other hand, Milwaukee, Grand 


Rapids, Columbus, Akron, Rochester 
and Baltimore are declining rapidly 
and are distinctly overrated for the 
1920's. Contrariwise, Buffalo, the en- 
tire Southwest (except for Galves- 
ton) and the West are sharply in- 
creasing production and capacity dur- 
ing World War I and after and are, 
therefore, generally underrated for 
the period 

Forces and conditions broadly af- 
fecting milling location are readily 
perceived from the above groupings. 
Wheat, for example, in the early 20th 
Century was still a frontier crop 
Areas of production had not yet been 
stabilized. We previously noted the 
rise of the Northwest milling region 
as being basically an association with 
raw material—the spring wheat 
nanzas of the 1860's in Wisconsin, 
1870's and 1880's in Minnesota, the 
1890's in Dakota provided a chron- 
ology of the westward march of mill- 
ing as well as that of the wheat fron- 
tier. The sharp decline of milling in 
Milwaukee and, in part, the declines 
in La Crosse and Duluth-Superior, 
can only be explained as results of 
this recession of supply 


Shift to Southwest 


In the 20th Century the bonanza 
in wheat shifts to the Southwest and 
the Pacific Northwest. Hard winter 
wheat is introduced in Kansas in the 
1870's and by the late 1890's it is 
apparent that hard winter wheat will 
outyield spring wheat within two de- 


bo- 


cades. By 1910 Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma are almost equal to Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas in wheat out- 
put and by World War I there is no 
question as to the location of the 
“bread basket” of the world. In these 
same decades, although California 
wheat production is waning, the Pa- 
cific Northwest is rapidly rising as a 
major wheat (spring and winter 
and hard) producing region. On a 
smaller scale the Spokane, Columbia 
River and Puget Sound locations are 
repeating the pattern of the spring 
wheat epic—mass production, corpo- 
rate concentration and export 


sott 


In the east, location of wheat sup- 
ply is a major factor in the changing 
milling pattern but on slightly vary- 
ing grounds. Supply is largely a func- 
tion of transportation, and 
handling. On the one hand, the risins 
urban industrial markets of the east 
are a major drawing power for mill 
location, on the other hand, the high 
cost of wheat delivered to eastern 
points other than at Great Lakes 
ports, and the higher relative costs of 
labor and marketing, are a disadvan- 
tage for an industry with such a 
markedly low value added by manu- 
facture. Indianapolis, Evansville 
Louisville and Nashville, although in 
the core of the soft wheat producing 
area, are almost stationary or are 
only slightly increasing their flour 
output in the 20th Century. Buffalo 
Toledo, Detroit and Chicago, the 
lake locations, have advantages of 


storage 
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both local wheat supply and lake 
transportation and consequently show 
sharp increases, though at varying 
rates. The losers—-Grand Rapids, Co- 
lumbus, Akron, Rochester and Balti- 
more—are all at a transportation dis- 
advantage, given changing wheat 
supply location. 

In total we have three primary con- 
ditions operating in flour milling lo- 
cation (as we have noted in previous 
analyses) but they do not combine 
in a fixed relationship for any given 
location. A raw materials supply ad- 
vantage may be substituted for a 
transpor tational disadvantage; a 
market disadvantage may be over- 
come by comparative advantage as to 
raw materials or transport. Similar 
juggling of factor costs as to minor 
conditions such as labor, interest 
taxes, packaging, etc., is possible, but 
because of their minor share in total 
production costs they hardly give 
enough leverage to displace the pri- 
mary factors of wheat supply, trans- 
portation (including power) and mar- 
ket (including export). Thus, an ex- 
planation of Minneapolis’ location ad- 
vantage necessarily involves the lo- 
cational attributes of Buffalo and 
Kansas City and vice versa. The rise 
of the Pacific Northwest, although 
isolated and insulated from the rest 
of the U.S. as to wheat supply, trans- 
portation, and the seemingly non- 
competitive market, could have a 
drastically disturbing effect upon 
Minneapolis production and capacity 
if both were involved in the same ex- 
port market, or government subsidy 
were granted for cheap public power 
in the Columbia Basin, or long haul 
freight rates were readjusted. The 
initial analysis that was made as to 
pertinent location factors in the “re- 
volutionary” period of 1870-1900 
should not necessarily be expected to 
hold for the present survey of 1900- 
1922. No industrial location has had, 
or ever will have, a natural advan- 
tage if by that phrase is meant a 
permanent or stable value through 
time and space. Every advantage is 
relative to changing social, political 
economic and_ technological condi- 
tions, all of which in turn are relative 
to each other 


Pattern Predictable 

It is in this seemingly stable pat- 
tern of the period 1900-1922 that the 
mainsprings of change in the late 
1920's and early 1930's are to be 
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sought. The factors affecting indivi- 
dual milling locations were not 
stable. The accumulated changes did en ennia a I L L Ss 9 | N 4 e 
not have enough weight until com- GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG. SEATTLE 4. WASH 
bined with the crash and depression 
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Minneapolis that the new pattern 
emerges. Actually the new pattern 
starts taking shape back in the early 
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competition. In the 1880's and 1890's 
an adequate wheat supply was fur- 
ther guaranteed by the formation of 
“line” elevator companies controlled 
from Minneapolis and stretching out 
to the farthest producing areas of 
the Dakotas and Montana. A third 
investment in raw material supply 
was the setting up of subsidiary small 
mills in outlying districts, both to 
control supply as well as to induce 
new wheat production in those areas 
through the creation of a milling 
market. Washburn-Crosby was the 
first to use this method on the Mon- 
tana frontier in 1892 at Great Falls. 

Throughout the late 19th century 
and well into the 20th century Min- 
neapolis thus insured itself of a suffi- 
cient supply of wheat, both for its 
own mills and for the maintenance of 
its status as the primary handler and 
storer of quality bread wheats for the 
entire American milling industry. But 
it was not enough, the spring wheat 
frontier finally stopped in the second 
decade of this century—the Rocky 
Mountains and the tariff at the 49th 
Parallel circumscribed further expan- 
sion. More wheat was to be produced 
but it was from Texas and Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Colorado, Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho that the wheat 
was to come. Spring wheat, and par- 
ticularly that supplied from the hin- 
terland of Minneapolis was, from this 
point on, consistently a declining per- 
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centage of the total wheat crop used 
for flour milling in the U.S. (see col- 
umn 3 of table on flour milling in 
Minneapolis). 


FLOUR MILLING IN MINNEAPOLIS 
Flour Flour 
production exported Wheat 
(millions (% of share* 
of bbl.) prod.) 
1899 14.3 28.5 
1900 15.1 31.1 
1901 15.9 21.3 
1902 16.3 21.0 
1903 15.6 19.8 
1904 13.7 12.8 
1905 14.4 15.2 
1906 13.8 17.5 
1907 13.7 17.2 
1908 13.7 15.4 
1909 14.9 
1910 15.4 
ot 15.8 
1912 17.0 
1913 17.7 
1914 17.8 
1915 13.1 
1916 18.5 
1917 17.6 
1918 14.4 
1919 17.5 
1920 15.0 
1921 14.9 
1922 15.6 
*The percentage of total U.S. wheat produc- 
tion from the seven spring wheat states tribu- 
tary to Minneapolis. 
+The percentage of total capacity controlled 
by the three major milling companies (Wash- 
burn-Crosby, Pilisbury, Standard) in the four 
leading milling locations Minneapolis, Buffalo, 
Kansas City and New York. 
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A second trend reflective of the 
changing situation of Minneapolis for 
the future was the drastic reduction 
in the amount of flour for the export 
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market (see column 2 of table). Min- 
neapolis in the 1880's and 90's nor- 
mally exported 30 to 40% of its total 
flour production. Duluth-Superior in 
the mid-nineties had bit into this 
lucrative trade but Duluth’s disas- 
trous decline in flour production after 
1903 left virtually no competition in 
the spring wheat belt for this “pa- 
tent” trade. Canada was, of course, 
rising as a flour exporter, but this 
did not seem to affect total U.S. ex- 
ports (from 18 million barrels in 
1900, to 8 million in 1910, to 26 mil- 
lion in 1919, to 15 million in 1922), 
the decline was more readily ac- 
counted for in the rise of two com- 
peting U.S. locations: Buffalo to the 
east and Washington-Oregon to the 
west—both draining spring wheat 
territory. 

The drain of Buffalo appeared to 
be most critical. It could not be mere 
coincidence that the decline of Du- 
luth-Superior as a flour milling cen- 
ter occurred at the same time as the 
rise of the Buffalo milling industry. 
Duluth wheat shipments by lake 
tripled from 1900 to World War I; 
Buffalo wheat receipts did the same. 
Even more striking and significant 
was the decline in flour receipts by 
lake for Buffalo (see column 2 of 
table on flour milling in Buffalo). 


FLOUR MILLING IN BUFFALO 
Production Receiptst Control* 
(millions of barrels) 
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1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
19tl 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 

*Per cent of total milling capacity controlled 
by ‘‘outside’’ mills, i.e. Standard and Wash- 
burn-Crosby 

tReceipts of flour by lake only. 

**Not available 
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The shift of flour milling from the 
head of the Great Lakes, the decline 
in Minneapolis’ export trade and the 
more than compensatory rise in flour 
production at Buffalo permit no sim- 
ple explanation. Certainly part of the 
explanation was the reading of the 
“signs of the times” by Minneapolis 
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milling executives and their move- 
ment into Buffalo before expansion 
began. The weight given in flour 
milling literature to cheaper power 
at Buffalo, break in transportation, 
change in tariff policy, milling in 
bond, byproduct market advantage, 
quick service to Atlantic coast mar- 
kets, storage privileges and freight 
rate differentials are almost entirely 
ex post facto occurrences. Only the 
last two factors cited seemed to have 
been initially instrumental. 

Up until 1901 the railroads had al- 
lowed Minneapolis’ (and other) mill- 
lers to store flour in Buffalo and ship 
from Buffalo to eastern markets, but 
to pay only the fractional cost of 
freight on the lower long haul rate 
from the milling point to market 
Minneapolis made extensive use of 
this “free storage” privilege by ship- 
ping flour by lake at cheaper rates 
to their Buffalo warehouses during 
the summer navigation season and 
then shipping by rail from Buffalo to 
the market point as ordered. The 
charge from Buffalo to the market 
was paid as a fractional distance of 
the lower rate from Minneapolis to 
the market. As to freight rate differ- 
entials, Minneapolis, through its vol- 
ume production and shipments in the 
late 19th century had gathered con- 
siderable advantage on rebates and 
privileges from the railroad com- 
panies. Other millers were quite 
aware of this and complained bitter- 
ly from the 1880's onward about 
this “unfair” advantage. It was not 
until after legal action in 1907, how- 
ever, that this grievance was re- 
dressed. Freight rates in relation to 
flour versus grain transportation dif- 
ferentials were another matter. Buf- 
falo had always had a distinct advan- 
tage in grain shipment cost versus 
flour shipment cost on the lakes yet 
had never seemed able to take advan- 
tage of these savings until Minne- 
apolis millers, with mass production 
techniques and volume marketing, 
moved in. The advantages of Buffalo 
were only advantages to Minneapolis 
millers it would seem. 


Significant Factors 

Mass production, volume market- 
ing and capital control appear to be 
more significant in explaining the 
stabilizing of Minneapolis output and 
the rise of Buffalo as the new milling 
center than any of the factors previ- 
ously cited. The single most impor- 
tant element in Buffalo’s expansion 
was the arrival of Washburn-Crosby 
as a mill owner in the city in 1903 
Washburn-Crosby was not the largest 
milling company in the U.S. at that 
time but it was in an expanding 
mood. In the late 1880's and 1890's 
four large corporate units had been 
organized to control Minneapolis mill- 
ing Washburn - Crosby, Pillsbury- 
Washburn, Minneapolis Flour Milling 
and Northwestern Consolidated. No 
similar movement had taken place in 
the other leading centers except in 
New York where, in 1892, the Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Co. was _ formed 
Washburn-Crosby, as noted previous 
ly, had expanded into Montana at 
Great Falls in 1892 and again at 
Kalispell, Mont., in 1901, but these 
were of no great account at the time 

In 1898 the period of external ex- 
pansion really began. The promoter 
of the New York amalgamation of 
1892 conceived of a great flour trust 
dominating the American flour mill- 
ing industry by simply taking over 
the major spring wheat millers. All 
Minneapolis was to be brought into 
this one fold, thus insuring the monop- 
oly. Washburn-Crosby and Pillsbury 
would have none of it, but the U.S 
Flour Milling Co. was established, 
nonetheless, with 39,000 bbl. daily 
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capacity. Although a New York ad- 
ministered company, its major prop- 
erties were in the Northwest: North- 
western Consolidated-Minneapolis 
Flour Milling, Duluth-Superior Mill- 
ing, Daisy Roller Mills (Milwaukee), 
Standard (Buffalo and Syracuse) and 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell (New York). 

The trust ran into immediate fi- 
nancial trouble, went through bank- 
ruptcy and emerged in 1901 as the 
Standard Milling Co. The most im- 
portant effect of the financial crisis 
was the elimination of Duluth-Su- 
perior as a major milling location; 
it never recovered from the enforced 
idleness of the 1899-1901 period. The 
Buffalo mills of the company were 
not expanded until the 1920's, and 
took little part in the expansion in 
the period here considered. 

Of the two remaining large scale 
corporations, Pillsbury chose to re- 
strict itself to Minneapolis until 1922, 
operating in the range of 22,000 to 
29,000 bbl. daily capacity throughout 
the period. Washburn-Crosby on the 
other hand began an active policy of 
external expansion while maintaining 
their Minneapolis mills at an increas- 
ing level (22,000 to 34,000 bbl.). It 
expanded from the single small (750 
bbl.) Montana operation in 1901 to 
operations in seven other locations by 
1922. Buffalo was by far the largest 
of these operations, increasing from 
an initial 3,000 bbl. capacity in 1903 
to 23,000 in 1922. Washburn-Crosby 
was thus the dominant element in the 
rise of Buffalo before 1922 (account- 
ing for 73% of its total capacity) 
and consequently the company man- 
agement policies largely explain the 
initial shift from Minneapolis to Buf 
falo of flour milling leadership 


Extent Verified 
The extent of leadership and indus 
try control gathered within the three 


large milling corporations during 
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these decades is verified in their dom- 
inance of the four leading milling 
locations at this time. In the table 
of flour milling in Buffalo, the third 
column entitled “Control” indicates 
the share of total capacity in that 
city held by Washburn-Crosby and 
Standard. In the table of flour mill- 
ing in Minneapolis, the fourth column 
entitled “Control” indicates the per- 
cent of total capacity controlled by 
the three companies (add Pillsbury) 
in the four leading milling locations 
of Minneapolis, Buffalo, Kansas City 
and New York. The dominance of 
Minneapolis milling executives of the 
milling industry, particularly as to 
its future development and growth, 
is quite explicit even though we grant 
that Standard was a New York fi- 
nancial operation. 

The production figures for Minne- 
apolis and Buffalo still give Minne- 
apolis pre-eminence in the milling 
industry in 1922, but the beginnings 
of its decline are evident. In the pe 
riod just analyzed the ascendancy of 
Buffalo is readily ascertained; the 
coming of Kansas City is not so easi- 
ly discernible. The rise in winter 
wheat production in the Southwest 
foretells changes but the less than five 
million barrel production of Kansas 
City in 1922 is not sufficient 
ance that Wichita or Salina or Dal- 
las-Ft. Worth will not be the location 
in the Southwest. The place of Kansas 
City is made clear only in the late 
1920's and early 1930's. That the 
Southwest is to supersede the North- 
west as a milling region is quite ap- 
parent. The table of comparative 
costs in flour milling by districts in 
dicates the primary reason. The sec- 
ond, fourth and sixth columns indi 
cate, by barrels of flour produced, the 
wheat in dollars by 
districts. The wheat cost in the South- 
western district is consistently below 
the other two districts throughout 


assur- 


gross cost of 


COMPARATIVE COSTS IN FLOUR MILLING” 
(Dollars per Barrel) 


Northwestern District 


Net cost Wheat cost Net 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
199 
1920 
1921 
1922 
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*Comparative costs of 28 companies in the three major milling districts 
cost of milling minus feed by-product credit, thus 


Source: Federal Trade Commission, 1924 


Eastern District 
cost Wheat cost 


Southwestern District 
Net cost Wheat cost 
4.02 
3.87 
4.95 
4.95 
7.66 
9.93 
9.74 
10.81 
8.03 
5.22 
Net cost is the gross 
original wheat cost exceeds net flour cost 
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the period covered. The discrepancy 
in wheat costs as compared between 
the northwestern and eastern dis- 
tricts becomes consistently narrower, 
however, particularly in the 1920's 
The advantage of Minneapolis over 
Buffalo in wheat supply is practical- 
ly eliminated by 1922 

The columns showing net costs also 
give the advantage to the Southwest, 
the only balancing disadvantage be- 
ing its distance from market. Again 
a comparison of the northwestern 
and eastern districts emphasizes the 
shrinking and even disappearing ad- 
vantage of Northwest milling loca- 
tions over those of the Lower Great 
Lakes. By 1922 without doubt, the 
initial advantage of the spring wheat 
milling locations had passed into lim- 
bo. The “revolution” had come almost 
a full cycle 

The rise of the west loca- 
tions, as suggested previously, was 
basically grounded on increasing 
wheat supply and/or transportational 
advantage. Their period of greatest 
growth lay ahead, being primarily a 
trend of the 1930's, 1940's and 1950's 
It should be noted here, neverthe 
that corporate concentration, 
production milling and 
volume marketing were already a 
characteristic of this segment of the 
milling industry. In like manner, to 
the north, Canada was yet young and 
changing. The pattern of 1912 
but a way station on the road to a 
more stable configuration. Transport 
and power oriented locations such as 
Winnipeg, Kenora-Keewatin, Fort 
William, Goderich, Port Colborne 
and Montreal reflect only in part 
forces noted previously at Great Lake 
locations in the U.S. The major qual- 
ifvying factor was the lack of a local 
urban-industrial market. Export 
trade was thus a growing facet of 
the economy, the Prairie Provinces 
were frontier and the railways were 
still opening up new lands—Canada’s 
revolution was yet to come 
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PREA Ss T> TAFF . re 


Schedule 


of Grain 
Grading Schools 


In Kansas Announced 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS The 
schedule for 1959 district grain grad- 
ing schools in Kansas has been an- 
nounced. These schools are held pri- 
marily for the country elevator man- 
agement and personnel, county ASC 
bin inspectors and superintendents 
and any others interested in grain 
grading. Emphasis will be placed only 
on the grading of grain 

Instructors for the schools 
supplied by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the Kansas Grain 
Inspection and Weighing Department 

Here is the schedule for the schools: 


will be 


Pratt, March !7. Municipa 
Garden City, March {8 
Fairgrounds 
Colby, March 19 
Hays March 20 
tien 
Salina, March 23, American Legion Bidg 
Wellington, March 24, 4-H Club Bidg 
March 25, Municipal Bidg 
March 26, Crestview Shelter 


Bidg 
4-H Club Bidg 


Community Bidg 
Hays Experiment Sta 


Parsons 
Topeka 
house 


of the schools are the 
Extension Service, Kansas State Col- 
lege; Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., and the Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn 


Sm msors 
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SEAWAY SHIPPING 
OTTAWA 
freighters have signed contracts to 
carry grain this summer from the 
Canadian Lakehead through the St 
Lawrence Seaway directly to 
markets. These 60 charters 
could carry between 10 million and 13 
million bushels grain 


Some 60 foreign 


over- 


seas 
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Delegation of Farmers Tells Canadian 
Cabinet of Needs of Agriculture 


OTTAWA—-Farmers the Ca- 
nadian cabinet here recently a 
sentation that spelled out the needs 
of agriculture, and offered some sug- 
Can- 


gave 


pre- 


gestions for their improvement 
were represented at 
this meeting with the Prime Min- 
ister and his cabinet by a 20-man 
de'egation from the board of direc- 
tors of the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture. Embodied in the brief 
were most of the reso'utions and di- 
rectives that omginated with the an- 
nual meeting of the CFA, which con- 
cluded in Saskatoon two weeks ago 

Heading the delegation was Dr 
H. H. Hannam, president of the CFA 
who stated: “Canada has an enor- 
mous investment, social and cultural 
as well as economic in its agricul- 
tural land and its rural people. We 
must strive to achieve a prosperous 
and self-respecting farm economy and 
farm that will make the 
greatest possible contribution to our 
economy and to our national life, 
and we must recognize the strength 
and swiftness of the forces of change 
and of instability that are at present 
being brought to bear upon agricul- 
ture, and the low levels of economic 
returns that are accompanying this 


pre cess a 


ada’s farmers 


society 


,ayments Asked 
The CFA brief called for 
tenance of a well balanced program 
supports for the dairy in- 
dustry. It called for deficiency pay 
ments to western grain producers 
in order that they might find a meas- 
ure of relief from the depressed eco- 
nomic position in which they have 
found themselves 
The brief supported a continuing 
policy of progressively moving to- 
ward freer trade and the 
of trade restrictions. It asked for the 


the main- 


of price 


removal 


agricultural de- 
from which produc- 
and coopera- 
credit for the 
operation of 


development of an 
velopment bank 
er marketing ag 
tives might 
expansion and 
ing and storage facilities 

In the field of farm 
presentation called for the adoption 
of a comprehensive farm credit pol- 
icy that would combine the Farm 
Loan Board facilities with the Vet- 
erans Land Act under the admin- 
istration of the Canada Department 
of Agriculture 


ncies 
obtain 


process- 


credit, the 


Subsidy Requested 

suggestions 
and 
Chief among these was 
that the federal 
recent 17% 
award, and re- 
outright subsidy 


There were scveral 


dealing with 
freight 
a recommendation 
government 
freight rate 
this with an 


transportation 


rates 


reverse its 
increas¢ 


place 
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to the railways, until such time as 
the proposed investigation of freight 
rate structures has been completed 
Further that no new rate increases 
be allowed pending the completion 
of this investigation. It noted with 
approval the government's announced 
undertaking, not to alter the Crow's 
Nest Pass Rates 

Following the hearing, the federa- 
tion delegation met with the cau- 
cuses of the three political parties, 
and outlined its policy program to 
them 

@REAo is 

FARM PRICE 

OTTAWA 
prices of agricultural products (1935- 
39 equalling 100) in December 
239.3 or up 1.2% from 
the November estimate of 236.5, and 
6.5% more than the December, 1957, 
figure of 224.7. The rise between No- 
vember and December was due main- 
ly to higher prices for livestock and 
to a lesser extent to increased prices 
for dairy products 


THE STAFF riure-— 


INDEX RISE 
Canada's index of farm 


was 
estimated at 
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The Future of Terminal Grain Markets 


“To say anything meaningful about the industry’s future, 
one must refer to governmental efforts to deal with agri- 
cultural surpluses, to the growth and importance of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., to the size of the national grain 
storage problem, and to the movement... of grains into 


export.” 


M* primary topic is “The St. 
Louis Grain Gateway,” and its 
relationship to agriculture in Illinois. 
But considered is the 
overriding theme, namely: “The Fu- 
ture of Terminal Grain Markets.” 


also to be 


The two are intimately related, but 
they must be discussed separately 
The first, “The St. Louis Grain Gate- 
way,” lends itself to mention of the 
geographical location of St. Louis, the 
and growth of the St. Louis 
its grain exchange, the 
Louis of the soon-to-be- 
opened St. Lawrence Seaway, and 
few other subjects approached 
from a St. Louis point of 


history 
market and 
effect on St 


some 
strictly 
view 
The other subject——“The Future of 
Terminal Grain Markets”-——is far 
larger. The ultimate fate of terminal 
markets will not be decided in St 
Louis, or in Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Omaha or any other grain center. In- 
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stead, these markets must be thought 
of as part of the nation’s total grain 
handling industry. To say anything 
meaningful about the industry's fu- 
ture, one must refer to governmental 
efforts to deal with agricultural sur- 
pluses, to the growth and importance 
of the Commodity Credit Corp., to 
the size of the national grain storage 
problem, and to the movement, 
through St. Louis and elsewhere, of 
grains into export 

First, however, let me tell 
my own particular bailiwick 


you ol 


History of Area 

St. Louis—both the city itself and 
its grain market—are 
the Inland Waterway sys- 
transcon- 


historical cre- 
ations of 
tem. Before the coming of 
tinental railroads, and even for some 
years after, virtually all freight into 
or out of the Upper Midwest and the 
far West moved through St. Louis 
Supplies for the frontier arrived eith- 
er up the Mississippi from New Or- 
leans, down the Ohio from Pittsburgh, 
or down the Illinois from Chicago on 
the Great Lakes. Leaving St. Louis, 
they went by raft or shallow-draft 
steamboat up the Mississippi to ports 
in*Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota, or 
up the Missouri to Kansas City, To- 
peka, Pierre, Bismarck, and ultimate- 
ly as far as Fort Benton in western 
Montana. The reverse route, down the 
Missouri, Mississippi and __ Illinois, 
brought produce of the Great Plains 
to St. Louis for water shipment east 
or for export from the Gulf. The St 
Louis Merchants Exchange, the old- 
est such exchange in the U.S., was 
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organized in 1836 to cope with this 
enormous waterborne traffic 

That early river transport, with its 
rickety equipment and enormous risks, 
was all but strangled with the com- 
ing of the railroad. For more than 50 
years no appreciable tonnage moved 
by the water route. But in the last 
20 years giant new barges have been 
powerful towboats have 
river channels have been 
deepened and widened, dams and 
locks have been constructed, and wa 
terway traffic has skyrocketed 


designed, 


been built, 


Today the Mississippi is the na- 
tion’s largest exit for grain to over- 
seas markets, with upwards of 180 
million bushels moving during 1958. 
New Orleans, where giant public 
elevators undertake loadings for 
any and all grain firms, is our larg- 
est grain export center. Baton 
Rouge, site of one of Cargill’s most 
active export terminals, has become 
a major grain port within only a 
few years. Both cities, and the coun- 
tries and continents that lie beyond 
them, are far closer to the farmers 
in Illinois than most of us realize. 


This is true, to be sure, of farmers 
everywhere, but it is especially true 
of those in Illinois. For Illinois 
through a combination of fortuitous 
America’s first 
marketing state. Last 


circumstances is 
commercial 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Roberts is 
regional manager for Cargill, Inc., at 
St. Louis, He presented these remarks 
before the recent agricultural indus- 
tries forum at the University of Mli- 
nois at Urbana. 





year, for example, while Kansas pro- 
duced 291 million bushels wheat, IIli- 
nois produced only 54 million bushels 
But Illinois sold 90° of its produc- 
tion into the free market, with t 
recent figures showing less than 5 
million bushels placed under govern- 
ment loan. Kansas, in contrast, al- 
ready has some 150 million 
under loan, and will probably 
175 million by take-over time in 
spring 


mos 


bushels 
have 
the 


his 


Illinois 


bushels, run 


In production of corn 
raised 524 million 
ning well behind Iowa's 634 million 
But Iowa placed 17% of its produc- 
tion under loan, while Illinois turned 
only 13 the government 
Iowa also put a larger percentage into 
hogs than did Illinois. Illinois farm- 
ers, in keeping with their historic 
were leaders in the 
the free market 
Similarly in soybeans, last year Tli 
nois, the nation’s largest producet 
placed only 12° of its harvest under 
Minnesota, in the period 
its production in 
Iowa turned 


year 


over to 


pattern sale of 


corn in 


loan same 
piled 5 ¢ ot 
ernment 


bins, and 


almost 50* 

Thus Illinois, more than any other 
produces its grain for the free 
market and must concern itself with 
the health of that market. This mar- 


state 
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Thomas L. Toone 


SALES MANAGER—New sales man- 
ager of the Ill-year-old Church & 
Dwight Co., Inc., is Thomas L. Toone. 
He will direct sales of the bulk 
chemical products, as well as the con- 
sumer products. 





keting - for - sale - orientation results 
from the extraordinary 


vy efficiency ol 
Illinois faarmers 


from the excellence 
of Illinois soil, and from the intensity 
with which that s cultivated. It 
results also from fortunate transpor- 
tation and merchandising pattern 
with the great Chicago market in the 
north to serve eastern U.S. consump 


soil 


tion and overseas consumption via the 
sawrence S¢ and the Great 
St. Louis market in the south 
buyers in Furope 
the Orient 


Giving access to these markets, Ili 


st. I way 
sery- 
ing foreign South 
America and 
nois has railroads with rates far more 
desirable than those in most sur- 
rounding states; it has low-cost, two- 
way transport on the Illinois 
tiver, and it has an unexcelled moto! 
truck network 


water 


transportation and market- 
which is al- 


the 


Iilinois’ 
ing facilities put Japan 
most ex ictly on the other side of 
world In intimate 
its farmers. For . 
ind in recer vears 
Illinois’ 


touch with each of 
fers Illinois 


has 


Japan pr 
sovbeans 

lads itself 
int customers 


one ot most im- 
port 
And cl Ser 


work 


this same net 
Illino’s 


quanti- 


to home 
Deep South 


ever-gre 


makes the 
with 
Illinois grain feedi: 
and live 
Alabama 
desirable situation 
market pulling Illinois 
ind another pulling it 
south—-will not, in my opinion, be 
affected by the of the 
iway 
b sure, great quantities of 
expected to move into ex- 
I way route. Cargill's 
confidence in this is demonstrated by 
Baie Co- 
Quebec on the « end of 
way, ola g¢ int export elevator 
tv of me 15 millior 
pening, planned to coin 


seaw 


custome! iter 
the boon 
} 


stock industries 
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ties ol 
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Georgia ind 
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major 


with one 
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lowest poss ble costs ind 
efficiency by a four- 


ship- 
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ping. That is: Grain from interior 
ports, both Canadian and U.S., will 
arrive at Baie Comeau by lake ves- 
sel and barge; once emptied, many of 
these vessels and barges will depart 
carrying newsprint, pulp products and 
aluminium ingots manufactured in the 
province of Quebec for interior North 
American markets, and others will 
carry iron ore for Great Lakes smelt- 
ers from nearby Seven Islands, Que- 
bec 

On the ocean side deep wate! 
sels will arrive at Baie Comeau with 
alumina—that is, refined bauxite 
from Europe, the Caribbean, Africa 
and elsewhere, to be converted to 
aluminium at the newly completed 
Canadian-British aluminium plant at 
Baie Comeau, and the 
vessels, after unloading 
grain at the Cargill elevator for 
transport to nations of northern Eu- 
rope, the Mediterranean and the Mid- 
dle East 

Thus we obviously expect the sea- 
way to be a large and significant 
grain route. But we do not believe 
the southern route—-down the Missis- 
sippi waterway to the Gulf—will lose 
its importance thereby. Nor do we 
look for any lessening of the im 
tance of St. Louis as a grain ma 
ing center. 

I examined recently records of 
grain receipts in St. Louis for the 
last 25 years or so. In 1935, the grand 
total was only a little more than 30 
million bushels; five years later it 
had climbed to 40 million; in another 
five, it had reached 75 million: in 
1950 it stood at 83 million: in 1951 
93 million; 1952, 101 million bushels 
1953, 107 million, and so on, until 
1958's all-time record of almost 110 
million bushels. This growth 
from expanded grain production in all 
states surrounding St. Louis, and this 
production, if trends continue, will in- 
crease further. St. Louis, sitting atop 
the Mississippi River, will continue to 
be the best and most logical outlet 
for an enormous grain producing area 


ves- 


same ocean 


will take on 


results 


Those who fear the seaway's im- 
pact on Mississippi River traffic 
should remember this: The river, 
from St. Louis to the Gulf, does not 
freeze; but the St. Lawrence is 
frozen tight for from four to five 
months each year. In the lower 
river, Where there are neither 
locks nor dams to impede progress, 
a single power-unit is now able to 
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handle as many as 40 1,000-ton 
barges in its tow, or upwards of 
1.4 million bushels of grain; in the 
seaWay, only a fraction of that to- 
tal can move in a single unit. 


To be sure, there are ocean vessels 


that can load as much as 1.4 million 
bushels—-in fact, a cargo slightly 
larger than that was loaded only 
three weeks ago at the Gulf—but 
such a vessel probably could not ne- 
gotiate the seaway at all, and cer- 
tainly could not do so fully loaded 
For ocean vessels of the largest class 
draw some 36 ft. water with a full 
cargo. But the Welland Canal, the 
largest hump in the seaway, will ad- 
mit no more than a 25',-ft. draft 
A partially loaded ocean vessel, rid 
ing high enough to pass the canal 
would have only its V-shaped lowest 
portion occupied and its broad upper 
which must be filled if the trip 
would be only 


areas, 
s to pay 
fresh air 
So the big 
carry grain at the 
per-bushel cost, will 
rive at the Gulf. And southern Iili- 
moving its produce through the 
uuis Gatew iv to the Mississippi 

will continue to serve them 
So much, for the moment, for the 
from St The Gateway 
and will grow 
importance. But it, like 
Minneapolis and 
than an elabor- 
ate service institution a market 
and to the extent that a mar 
economy prevails in America 
to the extent that 
it will 


carrying 


that 


possible 


ones, the ships 
lowest 
continue to ar- 


nois 
St. Le 


view Louis 
market will continue 
in relative 
in Chicago 


elsew nere 


markets 


is no more 


pl ice 
keting 
it will prosper, but 
a controlled economy pre vails 
sicken and possibly die 

I said Illinois farmers make great 
er and more profit ible 
market than farmers in 
state. Thus they, who are intimately 
concerned with this agricul- 
ture, share with the various grain ex- 
changes and virtually every 
of the private grain trade a very real 
interest in continuing and expanding 
the free and in urging its 
verywhere 


use of the free 
any other 


state's 


membet1 


market 
reater use by farmers ¢ 

I must not extend my 
the pros and cons of the crop support 
or to the farm 

But I will 
cific problems—enormous problems in 
their own right—that have grown 
from these larger issues and I will 
that each grown from 


remarks to 


idea problem is a 


whole discuss some spe- 


point out has 


beginnings, and over a great 
Once, they might have 
been solved or bypassed quite easily) 
But as they have they have 
become rooted and entwined within 
They have produced 
bills for the tax- 
prov ided jobs 
flow of 


small 
many years 


grown 


the economy 
enormous annual 
payel ind have 
and profi an in 
gravy, for many people and organiza- 
tions them, and to root them 


out, has be ! very formidabk 


aisvo 


endless 
To solve 


task 

The pi nt national administra- 
tion, and especially the appointive 
policy makers in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, have been trying, nev 
that. And trying 
yn that is truly heroic 
these men have accomplished 
much. If their efforts are allowed to 
continue, I think they may ultimately 
d, and the “agriculture of the 
wealthy, free and self-sup 
riculture—may But 

ittempted is met with op- 
iccomplished 


ertheless, to do just 
with a dedicat 
I think 


succes 
future’ i 
px rted ag 
each step 
position ind each 
with organized 
be trod on. It is my deep- 
est hope that they will proceed even 
so. It is my fear that if their 
of view is replaced by another 


emerge 


step 
sabotage, for many 


toes must 


point 
spe- 
cial-interest pressure igain force 
igriculture backward, as far or even 
farther than 


may 


before 

program, so called, has 
take Ve! 
outright 
enor- 


loan 
in the physical 
iccurately, in the 
by government ol 
juantities of surplus commodi 
corn and wheat, the two | 
ns, it present a total 
illion bushels, and after take 
this year will probably own 
That is, it will 
domestic 


wns at 


billion 


years 


own 
supply of 
f corn equal t 
that which 


chan 


ind stocks 
one half times 
oes into commercial 
difficult for anyone 

grain men, to 


even 
sual- 
ul ot this 
The best I can do is point 
you loaded it all into mer- 
380.000 


white 


bu. for 
ship, it would take 
fifths the total ton 

! rid’'s merchant fl 

to c in it. By next 

phant, despite all our efforts to house 

rown 


figuring 


year the ele 


} vill have much too big 


for the tent 


At present, to provide storage and 
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handling facilities for both govern- 
ment-owned and free market grain 
there exists in the U.S. roughly 3.8 
billion bushels commercial space. In 
addition, housing only government 
grain, there are roughly 1 billion 
“tin can” built by 
the government throughout the farm 
iddition to this there are 
further billions of bushels—no one 
how many—in on-farm 
the farmer, but 
measure by the 


bushels of space, 


states. In 


knows just 


storage units built by 
subsidized in large 
rovernment 


No dependable figure 


exists for the 
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process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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nation's total storage capacity, both 
on- and off-farm. But an indication 
can be found in a recent USDA re- 
lease, which says, and I quote: “More 
than 8.4 billion bushels of grains and 
oil seeds produced in 1958 were put 
cover during the summer and 
serious storage difficul- 
ties.” The release adds: “The im- 
mensity of the storage job carried 
out by warehousemen and farmers is 
indicated by the fact that a record 
carryover of grains was already on 
hand when 1958 crops were harvested 
For the eight-crop grain and oil seed 
wheat, corn, barley, oats, rye, 
grain sorghums, soybeans and flax- 
seed—-the total carryover was nearly 
32 billion bushels, almost 400 million 

!s above the previous record in 


bushe!s 
1957 End of quote 


under 
fall without 
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group 
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els storage space. This total is at 
least as great, and possibly somewhat 
greater, than the capacity of all pri- 
vately owned terminal grain elevators 
in the U.S. The trade is, and has been 
from the outset, most uneasy about 
government ownership of so vast an 
amount of space. For as grain pro- 
duction has increased year after year, 
and the size of government stockpile 
has grown, the trade has done its 
utmost to provide necessary storage. 
Off-farm commercial space has in- 
creased by 1,620 million bushels or 
more than 75% in the last eight 
years. That's an average annual in- 
crease of 9.3% and every bit of it has 
been paid for by private capital, and 
by private firms. Space in terminal 
elevators—or, more properly, space 
reported by members of the National 
Terminal Elevator Assn.—increased 
297% in a single year, from June, 
1957, to June, 1958, with most recent 
figures—for September, 1958—show- 
ing more than 818 million bushels 
This space, too, is privately built and 
privately financed, and to build it, 
many grain firms have pushed them- 
selves well beyond what might be 
called “normal” rates of expansion 
In the area of the St. Louis market 
alone, newly completed elevator con- 
struction has added 1,750,000 _ bu. 
space to bring the market's present 
total to roughly 32 million bushels 


The fear of these firms is this: 
What if the size of the surplus 
stockpile was somehow reduced, 
either by a series of poor grow- 
ing years in this country, or poor 
years overseas resulting in stepped- 
up exports, or a gigantic, ill-advised 
giveaway spree by the govern- 
ment is simply by dumping the 
bulk of it in the ocean? Then with 
commercial storage standing empty, 
what if the government were to de- 
cide that as long as it owned a 
billion bushels of space, the econom- 
ical thing would be to fill it first 
and seek help from the trade only 
if there was grain left over? Such 
a decision, apparently not imminent 
at the moment, but nevertheless 
possible, would undoubtedly result 
in bankruptcy for many firms. 


In justice to government adminis- 
trators it is true that tin can stor- 
age so far has been treated strictly as 
But it is 
attitude 
is based 


emergency storage also 
true that the government's 
is subject to change. For it 
on no more than a departmental me- 
morandum, which can be scrapped as 
easily as it was written 

For the past two 
draft” expansion of storage by the 
private trade has been sufficient to 
provide for the government's increas- 
and no additions to the 
“tin can" total have been necessary 
This year, however, may prove too 
much, again let me quote from a re- 
cent USDA statement: 


years, “forced- 


ing needs, 
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“Record 1958 production is expect- 
ed to result in a total grain and oil 
carryover of more than 44 
billion bushels going into 1959 har- 
vests. This would be about 1.2 bil- 
lion bushels more than the 1958 car- 
ryover. Even with normal production 
in 1959, storage needs will be _ in- 
creased substantially, calling for a 
comparable increase in storage Cca- 
pacity.” 

That's the government's own esti- 
mate, and if farmers’ plans in the 
St. Louis area are any indication, I 
believe it to be conservative. 

Certainly the trade will do its ut- 
most to provide storage for this glut 
of grain. But we may, nevertheless, 
be faced with a new surge of build- 
ing by government, and the tin can 
cities may expand to goodness-knows- 
what size. 


seeds 


I feel most strongly that if this 
happens—or even if it doesn’t—the 
trade should receive assurance in 
the form of law, enacted by Con- 
gress and safe from bureaucratic 
flim-flam, that government stor- 
age is emergency storage only, and 
in no case can be used until com- 
mercial storage is filled. 


Second Problem 

The second major problem, in my 
opinion, lies in the tremendous 
growth of the agency charged with 
administering crop supports, and with 
shepherding and disposing of govern- 
ment surplus stocks. CCC, which got 
the job in 1939. has had its borrowing 
authority steadily boosted from $100 
million at the time to $145 billion 
today. As it has grown financially it 
has spread out operationally, until it 
is active as a direct or indirect com- 
petitor of the private trade in a dozen 
different areas. And where it does 
not compete, it has power to inter- 
fere, through its many ground rules 
describing how grain from its stocks 
must be handled. 

The crop-price support method of 
agricultural assistance—as opposed 
to some method of direct, short-term 
help—not only requires an agency, 
but a gigantic agency, and an agency 
with hope of continuing, and 
expanding forever. Such an agency, 
in which career men take a job at 
21 with every hope of remaining until 
60, does not die easily. And though 
the top men in the department and 
the appointive heads of CCC may 
work for freer markets and fewer 
controls, there is constant pressure 
from the bottom to retain control 
and authority, to continue the regime 
of red tape. and at all costs to hold on 
to every job and every paycheck 

Both influences—the one toward a 
creative, self-regulating farm 
my, and the other toward a static 
economy weighted down with rules 
ind regulations—are discernible in 
all CCC relationships with agricul- 
ture. So rather than belabor the point 
in general terms, I'll get on to the 
specifics 

I've said one maior problem—and 
one major area of CCC contact with 
the economy—-is in the acquisition 
and of surplus stocks. The 
next problem, logically enough, arises 
from the agency's efforts to dispose 
of its stocks. (In practice, I might 
add, this is done not so much to get 
rid of stocks once and for all, but to 
get rid of some during one vear to 
make room for more in the next.) 

Disposal of surpluses can be accom- 
plished in only two ways: By de- 
struction, a technique tried with pigs 
in the late 30's, but so unpopular as to 
have been avoided bv the government 
in recent years: or by consumption 
the approach CCC has used. Here 
too, there are two possibilities: Sales 


every 


econo- 


storage 
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H. G. Hutton 


APPOINTMENT —H. G. Hutton, a 
veteran of 20 years’ experience in 
Wholesale bakery sales work and 
sales promotion, has been appointed 
sales manager for Holsum Bakers of 
Kansas City. Announcement of the 
appointment was made by Curtis J. 
Patterson, IJr., vice president, C. J. 
Patterson Co., parent firm of the 
Holsum Bakers. Mr. Hutton will have 
charge of all Holsum baked foods 
sales in the Kansas City market, in- 
cluding six counties in eastern Kan- 
sas and five counties in western 
Missouri. Mr. Hutton was formerly 
with the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
as merchandising manager and at one 
time Was general sales manager for 
Pennington Bros., Inc., operating in 
Ohio and Kentucky. 





of surpluses in the domestic market, 
in which case CCC would merchan- 
dise government-owned stocks in di- 
rect competition with private trade 
merchandising of free market sup- 
plies, or movement of surpluses into 
export, which might be and is accom- 
plished in half a dozen ways 


Domestic Activity 

I will not examine now the matter 
of CCC sales in the domestic market 
mainly the problem seems 
fairly well under control. I will point 
out that, only a short time ago, 
chandising staffs attached to CCC's 
nine regional offices made countless 
ales of grain—-which they had de- 
clared “out of condition” and there- 
fore available for open bidding—in 
competition with the trade, and even 
to the trade's long-established custo- 
mers. Fortunately, the present ad- 
ministration of USDA is not bent on 
destroying free enterprise activity 
and has done a fair job of halting 
CCC's competitive efforts. Calling the 
halt required numerous consultations 
with government by trade representa- 
make clear the damage be- 
ing done. But our points were final- 
ly made, and for the moment—much 
to the advantage of part of 
the economy—it appears in the St 
Louis market and elsewhere that 
government stocks are kept fairly 
well sealed off 

That 


Situation 


because 


mer- 


tives, to 


every 


I remind you, is the domestic 
The foreign trade situation 
complicated with 
ind bad, and it 
good deal more explana- 


Is far some 


more 
0d aspects, some 
requires a 
tion 

We must first keep in mind that 
export trade is conducted at a com- 
pletely different price level than do- 
mestic merchandising. Because of the 
crop-price support program, domestic 
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grain prices are far higher than those 
in world markets. Yet the private 
trade, if it is to export grains from 
the free market, must buy them at 
this unrealistically high price, then 
must sell in competition with other 
nations at the lower world price. In 
this situation, if the U.S. is to export 
any grain whatever, the price dif- 
ference must be equalized. It is equal- 
lized by subsidies, paid by the 
ernment to private exporters not in 
cash, but in grain for surplus stocks 

This so-called subsidy-in-kind tech- 
nique came into being less than three 
years ago, when the administration 
decided, after vigorous urging by the 
trade, that the bulk of grain export 
should properly come from the free 
market. Prior to that time, the U.S 
exported large quantities of surplus 
commodities, but did so almost en- 
tirely from surplus stocks through di- 
rect government-to-government bar- 
ter and various programs of overseas 
relief and rehabilitation. These pro- 
grams did move grain, but they com- 
pletely bypassed the private domestic 
trade, and they depressed free mar- 
kets by preventing export demand 
from being felt 

The new approach was begun in 
September of 1956 with the introduc- 
tion of the present subsidy-in-kind 
program for wheat. This enables ex- 
port supplies of that particular grain 
to be drawn largely from the free 
market, and has returned to the 
grain trade participation, at least to 
a point, in wheat export activities 
Subsidy payments are made in the 
form of script, saleable and trans- 
ferable among exporters, redeem- 
able in physical grain. The program 
was, and is, characterized by a great 
many restrictions and a great deal 
of red tape. But it has proved work- 
able, and the trade is convinced that, 
over the two-year period, its activities 
have resulted in larger total wheat 
exports than would have been the 
case if government would have done 
the job alone 


Significant Aspect 

One most significant—and trying 
aspect of the wheat program-—is its 
painfully complicated system for es- 
tablishing subsidy levels 

Rather than establishing a single 
over-all wheat subsidy, then moving 
it up or down to compensate for 
changes on domestic and _ world 
prices, the government established a 
different subsidy for each kind and 
variety of wheat, on each of our three 
exporting coasts, and announced these 
various subsidies each day Last 
spring, for example, there was a pe- 
riod during which 30 different wheat 
subsidies were announced daily, and 
one typical announcement showed va- 
riations of from 23 to &3¢ bu 

Supposedly, changes in this multi- 
tude of subsidies were made only to 
keep U.S. grains competitive in world 
markets. But evidence drawn from 
every marketing area, including my 
own, indicates that subsidy makers 
were frequently influenced by CCC's 
storage needs, and that subsidies were 
jiggled up or down to enable more or 
grain to move as subsidy from 
areas where needed. This 
“jiggling” made the trade’s task enor- 
difficult, for it disrupted the 
normal operations of supply-and-de- 
mand, and made impossible 
ible decisions as to where export sup- 
plies should be located 

The trade, again acting as 
strongly urged CCC to adopt a more 
uniform subsidy system, and even 
spelled out the form the system might 
take. Our proposals were not formal- 
ly accepted, but apparently our argu- 
ments had weight, for since that time 
CCC has maintained a degree of uni- 
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formity closely resembling what we 
asked for 

This does not mean our subsidy 
troubles are over. For here, as in 
maintaining the emergency nature of 
government-owned have 
no assurance that the present cooper- 
ative attitude will continue 


storage, we 


The St. Lawrence SeaWay, sched- 
uled for opening some time this 
year, may bring the multi-subsidy 
question once more to the fore. 
At that time, Duluth, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and every other Great 
Lakes port will enter into the ex- 
port business, and some means will 
have to be found for calculating 
the subsidies to apply. This could 
result in doubling or trebling the 
number of subsidies announced each 
day. It could give rise to a new 
spate of administration jiggling, 
and infliction of untold damage to 
the grain trade, the cash and fu- 
tures markets, and prices offered 
to farmers everywhere. 


Despite the complexities and the 
uncertainties of the wheat export 
program, I must repeat that it has 
been a desirable step, and one for 
which the administration must be 
congratulated. In May of year 
the government made a second step 
toward restoring the grain trade's 
function by introducing a subsidy-in- 
kind program for coarse grains. This 
program differs from that for wheat 
mainly in a greatly simplified system 


f 


of establishing subsidies 


last 


Instead of a long published list 
are granted on the 
the various exporters. On 
day, the exporter in- 
forms CCC by wire of the subsidy 
under which he is willing to export 
a certain quantity of a certain grain 
CCC considers all bids, accepts those 
it feels are and 
those it considers out of line. By 
o'clock of the same day the exporter 
usually knows if he is “in” or “out.’ 


subsidies basis 
of bids by 


any particular 


rejects 


5 


reasonable 


Unlike wheat, the 
subsidy is not 
ticular export 
is not obliged to show proof of 
before bidding. CCC does not differ- 
entiate between an exporter who has 
ilready found an outlet, and one who 
is taking a long position in anticipa- 
tion of sale. Neither does it care to 
whom the sale is made, or where the 
grain is shipped, provided only it is 


coarse grains 
identified with a par- 
sale, and the exporter 


Ss ile 


time 
the trade did not claim 


effect for too short a 
At the outset 
that it would result in 
exported than would have moved un- 
der government handling. Its case, in- 
was simply that grain export 
in a country historically dedicated to 
free enterprise, is a proper job for 
free enterprise firms, and that CCC, 
if we are to avoid a nationalized grain 
industry, should play as small a role 
is possible. But export volume via St 
Louis to the Gulf 
that, despite the trade's modest dis- 


outside the U\S., its and been in 
Canada. The subsidy, once granted, 
applies equally to either the Gulf or 
Atlantic Coast. The remaining mech- 
anics follow those established for 
wheat with the exception of the re- 
deemability of script, which under the 
wheat can be exchanged 
only for wheat, but under the coarse 
grains program can be redeemed for 
any offered by CCC except 
wheat 
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claimers, competitive eagerness will 
result in greater totals than CCC 
could have managed alone. 


Causes Cited 
I have mentioned a few of the 
steps made in the last few years to 
return a semblance of freedom to the 
grain economy. I attribute these 
changes to three causes: First, that 
the policy-making level of govern- 
ment feels, as we feel, that the com- 
petitive way of doing things is more 
efficient and less costly than any oth- 
er way available. Second, that the 
grain trade, with its dozens of differ- 
ent factions and points of view, has 
recognized it has interests in com- 
mon, and has joined together to pre- 
sent its common causes In one voice. 
And third, that both government and 
the trade, having talked over and 
solved a number of problems, have 
found a new for each other, 
and a willingness to listen to more 
than one side of a question. 
During formulation of the 
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export program, trade representation 
was still loose, and government still 
listened with a skeptical ear. That 
this was not a perfect situation is 
shown, I believe, by the complexities 
of the program itself. Then later, 
when talks were under way on the 
multiple versus the single subsidy, the 
trade presented a more united front, 
and much good has come of it. Still 
later, when the coarse grains program 
was being considered, the trade was 
represented by a nine-man group ef- 
fectively organized to represent coun- 
try elevators, terminal elevators, 
commission merchants, exporters, pri- 
vate firms, cooperatives, the three 
principal grain exchanges— including, 
of course, the St. Louis exchange— 
and the two national grain trade as- 
sociations. The presentation of this 
group carried considerable weight, 
and a program, as simple and work- 
able as possible, resulted. 

No discussion of grain export would 
be complete without reference to the 
financial assistance given by the U.S 
to certain foreign governments to 
enable them to buy our grains 

As I have indicated, virtually all 
U.S. grains are priced higher domesti- 
cally than in the world market, so 
virtually all exports require a sub- 
sidy to make them equal in attrac- 
tiveness to grains from Argentina, 
Australia and elsewhere. This is the 
case regardless of what financial ar- 
rangements have enabled the foreign 
buyer to make his purchases. 

The larger proportion of our sales 
is made to such economically healthy 
countries as Japan on our Pacific 
side—which I mentioned as an im- 
portant outlet for Illinois soybeans 
and England, West Germany, France, 
Belgium and other industrial nations 
off the Atlantic Coast. These coun- 
tries, by virtue of exports of indus- 
trial goods to the U.S., have U.S 
lars in hand with which to buy grain 
and other foodstuffs. They are our 
most valued customers, and every ef- 
fort must be made to keep them that 
way. Therefore, their bal- 
ance of U.S. dollars is gained by sell- 
ing in this country, we must guard 
against efforts of protectionist in- 
dustries in the U.S. to cut off these 
legislating higher tariff bar- 


dol- 


because 


sales by 
riers 

It was this consideration that 
caused Cargill, and other grain firms, 
to urge continuance of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act by the last Congress. We 
maintain that tariff barriers, instead 
of being raised, must be lowered still 
further, so the buying ability of free 
market customers will increase, and 
we will be able to export ever greater 
totals of farm commodities 

Free dollar sales do, then, account 
for the larger portion of total exports 
But large as this portion is, it must 
be greatly supplemented by long-term 
so-called “soft currency” 
under Public Law 480 


loans to 
countries 


Beneficiaries 

Beneficiaries of PL-480, in addition 
to American farmers, are India, Po- 
land, Pakistan, Yugoslavia, Turkey, 
Greece and others, who have no free 
dollar balance, but whom the U.S 
wishes to help for reasons of inter- 
When PL-480 was 


national politics 
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first used, the technique was for the 
U.S. to allow members of the soft 
currency group dollar credits that 
they could spend in the US. for 
purchases of grains and other com- 
modities. In exchange, our govern- 
ment received currency of the coun- 
try concerned. Then, because such 
currencies have little value outside 
issuing countries, we used them for 
construction of air bases, mainte- 
nance of embassies, and other local 
expenses. Today, however, the air 
are built, we have new em- 
bassy buildings around the world, and 
we are hard put to find ways to spend 
our money. But we continue to need 
cutlets for surpluses and the soft 
currency countries continue to need 
agricultural imports, so we now con- 
duct the program mainly through 
loans to be repaid in the far distant 
future 


bases 


In our present economy, With 
high crop supports encouraging ut- 
most production and with no re- 
gard for real grain needs, continua- 
tion of PL-480 is essential. Even 
with such financing our exports fall 
far short of our exportable produc- 
tion, and the difference pours into 
surplus bins. Without it, free mar- 
ket prices at St. Louis and other 
terminal markets, and at every 
country elevator in the land, would 
undoubtedly fall; surplus stocks 
would grow larger still; and our 
relationships with the “uncommit- 
ted nations” of the world—those 
being appealed to by both the U.S. 
and Russia — would become even 
more strained than they are today. 


As I have tried to describe our 
present situation, I am sure you have 
noticed a thread running throughout 
of uncertainty, and of unpredictabili- 
ty. No one knows—not the grain 
trade, nor the farmer, nor the gov- 
ernment—-what will be done to solve 
the storage problem, or the problem 
of subsidy levels, or that of surplus 
disposal, or any of a dozen others 

I do know, and the whole nation is 
coming to know, that present expen- 
ditures for agriculture have skyrock- 
eted to a record $7 billion a year; that 
farm production, instead of being cut 
back greater with every 
harvest, and that surplus stockpiles 
already a back-breaking burden, are 
tending in only one direction, and 
that’s up 


becomes 


My greatest fear is that the pub- 
lic—wWhose understanding of the 
real problem is almost nil—will be- 
come alarmed to the point of panic 
by our growing surpluses. In such a 
state, they may not recognize that 
the only way out of our dilemma 
is through a gradual return to the 
free market. They may not see 
that an agriculture, twisted and 
distorted for 30 years, cannot be 
set to rights overnight. The free 
enterprise goal would then be aban- 
doned, we would see a return to 
higher than ever support prices, 
efforts to control production would 
be unsuccessful as they have al- 
ways been unsuccessful, and gov- 
ernment controls would become 
more rigid than ever. 


Already there are proposals by 
prominent members of the govern- 
ment control faction to increase na- 
tionalization on the home front and 
to boost surplus disposal by stepping 
up government-to-government 
or by worldwide dumping under 
new giveaway programs 

If this should happen, it will surely 
spell an end to the private trade, and 
to all the nation’s terminal grain 
markets. A planned, or even 
ized, economy would result, 
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“agriculture of the future’’—a vigor- 
ous, efficient, and competitive agri- 
culture in all ways an rather 
than a burden, to the rest of the na- 
tion—-will be delayed for many years 
or will be destroyed forever. 
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Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Feb Feb 
3 20 
1959 1959 
Close Close 
ed Mills, Inc 7 44 44% 
s-Chalmers 8 27 27% 
Bakeries Co 2 44 44 
-+- 47% 47% 
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traded 


$3.25 Pfd 
$5.50 Pfd 
$7 Pfd 


s-Chalmers 
nt. Baking Co 
Prod. Ref. Co 
Wheat 
k & Co., $3.50 Pfd 
bury Cc $4 Pfd 
r Oats $6 Pfd 
Regis Paver Co 
Bis of Am 
r Ch. Works 
aking Co 


5 


m of 


$4.40 Pfd 
$4.50 Pfd 
$3.50 Pfd 
$5.50 Pfd 


+ 


=<C“VOrPzZ000> 
c o> 


o 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
Feb. Feb 
3 20 
1959 1959 
Close Close 


~1958-59— 

High Low 
Bis Corp 8's 3% 
sce & Tierr 


+t traded 


& Hardart Corp 
>f New York 
gner Baking C 
signer Baking Co Pfd 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Feb 
6 
1959 


ns Bakeries 
Federal Gra 
Pfd 
Gen. Bakeries 
Int. Mig Pfd 
Lake of the Wo 
Pfd 
Maple Leaf Mig 
Pfd 
Og 
Pfd 


Std 





FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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DIVIDEND DECLARED 
NEW YORK--At a meeting of the 
board of directors of Standard Brands 
Incorporated held recently, a quai 
Pe ow terly dividend of 65¢ share was de- 


tall _ : clared on common stock, payable 
‘ JT ; March 16 to stockholders of 
4 ‘ record Feb », 1959. At the same 
: meeting, the quarterly dividend of 

i : , S7'2¢ a share was declared on pre 

ferred stock, payable March 16, 1959 


> 


to stockholders of record March 2 
PA 1959 
4. R. MacKenzie Jacques de Broin W. N. Hendrick J. s. Clarke W. F. Graham RK. Sparling - GRAIN SERVICE ™ 


Executives Named For Canadian Firm Established by Merger Gueywhere 
TORONTO, ONT.— Executives who N.S., St. John's, Nfid., and Charlotte- each has made a valuable contribu _—wv 


are filling key posts in the adminis- town and Summerside, P.F.I tion to the agricultural revolution 








tration of the new Pioneer-Cafeteria The company maintains over 50 that has taken place through im 
yan _s } me > “ 
Feeds, Ltd.—-recently formed by the technically trained sales and service 
amalgamation of Pioneer Feeds, Ltd representatives in the field through- reeding and advanced farm man 
and the Cafeteria Feed division of out Canada agement 
Maple Leaf Milling C Ltd.—-have s met = N Loulsvill 
fagte is ae . , Amalgamation of the two feed Phi ; iS taking no setae amahie 
been announced by (¢ I Soward because our research and tec! temphis 
\ ‘ ; . companies has been under study since _— = ren aM Vriie Enid 
mages Kees puomnu Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. and Staffs have worked out a progran Kansas City Gelveston 
> BT emuke = wei: es 7 . > F : 7 wntiey th ca , Omehe Houston 

A. R. Macke os 1 vice president Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., the parent of integration that assures incre Minneapolis Ft. Worth 

if Maple Leaf Milling and president organizations. merged a few vears ingly improved products and c Buffalo Portlend 
of Pioneer Feeds Ltd has been ag mannan o . eS tinues the advance in scientific fee Toledo San Francisco 
wall : wchoe Filan apne ago, acc ording to Mr Soward, who in : =e eat bb om Colombes yo 
named president Oo le new company said. “Tt is not something we could Int Prog rams a lave been so suc Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C 
Jacques de Broin is general sales accomplish overnight. The individual cessful for our customers throucho Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


manager; J. S. Clarke general ad- importance of these two feed com- Canada 


ministrative manager; W. F. Gra- panies is deeply rooted in the agri- It should be recognized that TERMINAL 


ham, sales promotion manager; Dr f f 


cultural community of Canada and ‘Combining Of sales forces and distr 
I. R. Sparling, director of nutrition ition facilities of the two ELEVATORS 


S . . companies 
and W. N. Hendrick, former general an on result in improved set 


I 


manager of Pioneer Feeds, Ltd., con- and better satisfaction to our cus Chicago Norfolk 
Nashvill 
sultant HISTORIC BAKERY met Kener City Lovioville 
Mr. Soward said the merger will Omsh Memphis 
moe ett nag ete "REDISCOVERED' loans 


: » Enid 
make Pioneer-Cafeteria vest > ae Galveston 


and most important feed company WASHINGTON—The Capitol Bak- W. Blair Lehault Toledo Ft Werth 
serving all Canada. What is more im- ° ° ° Columbus Portland 
Joins Derrick Firm 


portant he said s that the new 


proved feeding programs, scientific 





ery here, one of the places to be 


# : toured by bakers from all parts of 
company will offer the combined ef- 


forts and experience of men who the U.S. during their convention in NEW YORK Ww Blair Lehault 
Sac seendaiell deemieaiinitis' aie Miaiiae abel April, is the subject of an illustrated ined the staff of Wm. E. Der CONTINENTAL 
standing in the feed industry in this ®©tiele recently discovered in a 97- ic., New York, as sales-service 
country year-old issue of Harper’s Weekly. resentative. Mr. Lehault has had 
He pointed out that Pioneer-Cafe- The aged issue of Harper's was dis- perience in bakery production GRAIN COMPANY 
teria is wholly owned by Canadians covered by Phil S. Lord, district man- and creati rvice work and will 
is staffed by Canadians and has mills ager of Standard Brands, Inc. The mtinue 1 i vities in this field MILCINS we EATS | 
warehousing and distribution facili- Capitol Bakery to which it refers is r the Der organization accord V eR UCING AREA 4 
ties [rom coast to coast on the itinerary for visiting bakers t McCarthy, presi . a at oll 
rhe merger gives Pioneer-Cafeteria — quring the 1959 convention and ex- ““" - A 
mills ‘2 Calgary W iii Port hibition of the Associated Retail 
Comurne Godericn and Toronto and Bakers of America April 12-15. The ROCK RIVER" @#¢ ‘BD y=.) "s> “OLD TIMES” 
two in each of Montreal and Ayles- — —s pen RYE BLODGETT’S BEWE wockweat 
ford. NS. Branch warehouses and yakery, incidentally, only recently 
warehousing facilities are located in Was moved from the Capitol base- 
Edmonton, London, Ont., Sault Ste ment to quarters in the new Senate 


Marie, Belleville, Ottawa, Quebec Building. FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


. 


City, Halifax, St. John, N.B., Sydney, 


DANNEN COVERS THE MIDLANDS 
] 








All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled hy the Rlodeett Family—Since 18148 

















top quality milling wheat... . 
X-rayed 
for your protection DANNEN Mi LL& 


- 
Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills... DANNEN MILLS, INC DANN EN 
a a 


7 


“a 


- 


our 22 million bushel 
storage capacity consists of 28 GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 
country stations strategically St. Joseph, Mo. Kansas City Omaha 
situated in the grain belt, and 009 Corby Bldg 300 Board of Trade 36th and L 
our main plant in St. Joseph. Phone Adams 3-028! Phone Grand 1|-6212 Phone Market 6616 
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U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour 


December, 1958, and Cumulative’ 


Wholly U.S.—— 
December July-Dec. 
cw. cw. 


Canada 3,124 57,946 
Mexico 300 6,516 
Guatemala 13,440 154,863 
Br. Honduras 6,192 49,827 
El Salvador 43,949 192,666 
Honduras 12,035 71,466 
Nicaragua 17,497 116,263 
Costa Rica 40,557 161,227 
Panama Republic 31,276 399 
Canal Zone soee 413 
Bermuda 200 200 
Bahamas 56 
Cuba 739 392 
Jamaica ,021 236 
Haiti 399 713 
Dom 742 ,862 
Leeward & 
ward Is 
Barbados 
Trinidad & Tobago 
Neth. Antilles 
Colombia 
Veneueia 
British Guiana 
Surinam 
Peru 331 
Bolivia ‘ ,360 
Chile 351 
Paraguay 200 
Ecuador ,650 
Iceland 795 
Sweden 000 
Norway 046 
U. K 922 
Netherlands 621 
Belgium & Luxembourg 156 
France 500 
West Germany 649 
Portugal 815 
Atores 875 
Spain 557 
Italy 115 
Jordan 2, ,635 
Lebanon 306 ,602 
,000 
688 
542 


1958 


Country or area 


Republic 
Wind 
876 
791 
939 
,654 
22! 
809 
,007 
568 
,702 


124 
‘502 
885 
‘703 
‘68! 
'345 
761 
‘959 


*Cumulative July, 1958-December, 


Compiled by the Washington Office 


Millers National Federation, from official U.S 


——Wholly U.S.—— 
December July-Dec. 
cwt. cw. 


15,247 90,591 
472,326 


Country or orea 


Kuwait 
Saudi 
Arabian 
Bahrein 
Afghanistan 

India 

Pakistan 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Cambodia 

Laos 

British Malaya 
Philippines 

Indonesia 

Portuguese Asia 
Korea 

Hong Kong 
Singapore 

Japan 

Nansei & Nanpo Is 
Ceylon 

Iraq 

Trust Terr. of Pac. Is 
New Zealand 
Algeria 

Morocco 

Egypt 

Cameroons 

French W. Africa 
Ghana (Gold Coast) 
Nigeria 

British W. Africa 
Madeira Islands 
Angola 
W. Port 
Liberia 
Belgian Congo 

French Somaliland 

British E. Africa 

Ethiopia 

Rhodesia & Nyasaland 
Seychelles 

Libya P 
Others 6,800 


Arabia ‘ 
Penin. Sts 


52! 


661 
445 
500 

977 

86.390 
‘495 


100 


Africa 





Totals 2,291,500 12,916 


sources 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND 














LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











‘ >] y 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Government Purchase 
Price of Wheat 


° ° ° 
Raised in Pakistan 

KARACHI, PAKISTAN Martial 
Law Regulation No. 42 recently is 
sued by the new central government 
of Pakistan raised the government 
purchase prize of Zone A wheat from 
$1.92 bu., in bulk, to $2.03 bu., in 
bags, f.o.b. the mills and the Karachi 
rationing warehouse. Zone A consists 
of the capital city of Karachi and the 
rest of the federal area including 
Malir 

In 28 of the 
which forms the 
ston the price was raised 
bu., in bulk, but in the other 
tricts the price remains at $1.92 bu., 
in bulk. The price in East Pakistan 
(Zone C) will henceforth be deter- 
mined by the provincial government 
but no information has been received 
that this government has set a new 
price 

For the 1957 wheat crop (harvest- 
ed in April and May), the price at 
which the government purchased 
wheat from farmers was $1.76 bu 
This price was uniform throughout 
the country. The farmers may 
their wheat to private traders at reg 
ular market prices but since they 
may sell it to the government at the 
guaranteed minimum, the latte! 
serves as a floor price. 


PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & E 


General Office D 


13 districts of Zone B, 
West Paki- 
to $1.99 


15 dis 


rest of 


sell 





levator Co. 


December, 1958, and Cumulative’ 
December July-Dec. 
cwt. cw. 
7,824 
: 4,800 
12,002 43,183 
olivia 1,699 3,396 
Ecuador 3,200 5,795 
Peru 2,256 
Chile 84 187 246,155 
West 38,86! 123,756 
Italy 424,785 1,102,781 
339,934 808 577 
59,489 846 
584 
88! 
ttl 
,199 
881 
,653 
532 
488 


Country or area Country or area 


1,014 Hong Kong 


Taiwan 


Haiti 
Mexico 


Colombia Japan 


Vietnam 
Singapore 
Pakistan 
Lebanon 
Malaya 
Kuwait 


Germany 
Yugoslavia Iran 
Greece 
Poland 
France 


Cameroons 
Tunisia 
Morocco 
Libya 

Egypt 

Liberia 
Miscellaneous 


792 
Trieste 
Malta 
Israe 
Jorda 
Ceylon 
Phil 
Korea 


1,632 


12,196 Totals 
90,082 209,270 
July, 1958-December, 1958 


Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation 


pines 


*Cumulative 





U.S. EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR FOR FOREIGN RELIEF 


December July-Dec. 
cwt. cwt. 


36,237 
96,388 
54,642 


999 
11,453 


73,616 
168,823 
165,979 
50,383 
5,498 
600 
675 
716 
210 
6,250 
8! 
4,380 
16,259 
30,667 
186,934 
800 
280 





1,289,284 


from official U.S 


119 


sources 

















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL 


ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 








Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 


(Figures in sacks of 100 Ib.) 
1958-59 





Five 
months 


2,433,963 


December 
521,638 


Commonwealth countries 
United Kingdom 


Africa: 
Federation 
Gambia 
Ghana 
Nigeria 
Sierra 


2,952 
504 
126,336 
7,499 
53,761 


of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


Leone 


Asia: 
Ceylon 
Hong Kong 
India 
Malaya 
Pakistan 
Other British East Indies 


184,309 
104,303 

850 
and Singapore 73,450 


252 


Europe: 


Gibraltar 064 


North America: 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda 
British Honduras 
Jamaica 
Leeward 
Trinidad 


and Windward Islands 


and Tobago 


Oceania: 


South America: 
ish Guiana 





Totals, commonwealth countries 


Foreign countries: 
Africa: 

Arores and Madeira 

Belgian Congo 

tgypt 

Liberia 

Morocco 

Portuguese East Africa 

Portuguese West Africa 
Asia: 

Arabia 

Indo-China 

Iran 

Japan 

Lebanon 

Philippine Islands 

Portuguese Asia 

Syria 

Thailand 


North America: 
can Virgin Islands 
Rica 


Ame 
Costa 


can Repub! Cc 

E! Salvador 
French West Indies 
Guate nala 
Hait 
Honsuras 
Netherlands 

caragua 

nama 


Antilles 


and Miquelon 
Ss 
Oceania: 
French Oceania 
Guam 
South America: 
le 
Colombia 4 
Peru 2 
Sur 4 
7 


Venezuela 


nam 





Total foreign countries 626,038 





Totals, al 


1,426,069 
Revised. Compiled by the Ontario Flour Millers Assn 


countries 


1957-58" 


December 
513,130 


448 
1,120 
30,553 
3,897 
4,815 


802,650 


Five 
months 


2,565,649 


2,191 


49,454 
58,509 
13,141 
1,375 
297,444 
186,998 
297,648 


85 


57,097 


3,88! 816 


20 
390 
2,240 
785 
000 
350 
999 
48! 
7,980 
368 
335 
20 
614 
149 


654 
800 


7,628 
5,360 
21,672 
527,259 


2,958 618 





6,840 434 
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e The baker's shop represents some- ° ° 
Pupils Encouraged thing delightful to children, and EDITOR'S NOTE The Cargill Buys Site 


—_— accom.- e 
they like to talk about it. This gives panying story, written by a teacher For Grain Export 


To Study Baking an opportunity to list together the in the East, details some of the class Elevator at Toledo 


wide variety of ncurishing products Prejects actually built around study- 
A Cl W k and fresh merchandise at his shop ing the baker, his products and prob- TOLEDO Purchase of land here 
S ass or Many of the children seem impressed lems. Although the particular class= ¢.). oonstruction of a grain export 
by the huge quantities of flour used Which studied the baker was in the 
For some years it has been cus- and by the wide variety of products Primary grades, the teacher offers gill. Inc. and the Todelo Port Av- 
tomary for school youngsters to give which the baker offers suggestions for more advanced thority ened formerly by the New 
academic attention to the grocer, the When possible, the younger chil- clatece ee ame were the baker and York Central and Wabash railroads 
doctor and the postman for their dren may enjoy making a_ bakery his craft into their class work. the land fronts on the Maumee Rivet 
work in the community. More re- purchase, perhaps for a class party six miles from Lake Erie in the Mid- 
cently, the baker is getting a share such as doughnuts for Hallowe'en new to children. Too often thev take dlegrounds area 
of the attention as more teachers Or, they may buy a cake and enjoy his work for granted Cargill said details and date of 
his contribution it as a dessert, after cutting it into Older children may work into construction will be developed in co 
fractional parts for an arithmetic slo stuiien aun bakery problems operation with the railroads and the 


elevator has been announced by Car- 





and students realize 
to a growing community. His service 
is discussed and his activities ob- lesson figuring quantities, dozens, costs, etc Port Authority 

They may dress like the baker, The unit may be part of foods, pack Kenneth R. Lenhart, manager of 
and pretend to buy and sell. If they aging, or nutrition. Instead of be Cargill's 4-million-bushel elevator at 
do not happen to have the real thing, ginning in the wheat field, as for- nearby Maumee, said the proposed 
they may make clay and paper mod- merly, many teachers find their mo Toledo elevator would create a direct 
bread back to its source. A visit to els of bakery products. The fact that tivation is keener when they begin link between Ohio. Indiana and 
the baker helps; if not, then some bakers contribute directly to the at the bakery and trace the prod Michigan production areas, other 
materials may be obtained by letter well-being of people is sometimes ucts to their source, The cleanliness Great Lakes ports and export mar- 


served 
Sometimes the primary grades be- 
gin by tracing their family’s loaf of 


of bakers also is noticed readily by kets. It would provide Cargill a wa- 
children. They tell about enjoying ter transfer point between its Mau- 
the smell of the bakeshop, especially mee house and an 11-million-bushel 
at holiday time. By giving some de elevator the company will open this 


served attention academically to the summer at Baie Comeau, Quebec, he 
baker, children ain appreciations said 

and understandings of his work, and 

value to the community. And public 


relations for the future are built 


prec ainetoasd “Gooch's Best’ 


DELIVERY QUOTA INCREASE 


i, ‘ 4 } Tec ive Feb ’ . , . 
IL LING Sarr ns de aback at et em SUPERIOR 


PRODU SUIKOAy! spring wheat in western Canada was O LU) A L. I - yY 


ah ees 


—— increased from 5 bu to 10 bu pel 

mere seeded. The 2 UM. quis wat | to Mabe 48 Gabed Titan 

into effect Nov. 5, 1958. The change B tes 

was authorized by the Canadian _— 

Wheat Board in order to obtain suf Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Lincoln, N , 


ficient quantities of this variety of 

















wheat to meet mill requirements 








113 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
oe ae ee : \ LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
MILLER : Res BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 


5 ee e89 STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
TO YOUR MARKET * CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 


MILLING PRODUCTION goes directly to the men in the plant—production RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


men as well as management men—to increase your sales. MILLING PRO- 











DUCTION reaches mill owners, milling superintendents, cereal chemists, head 





millers and other production personnel—the men who determine what 
production equipment their company will use. MILLING PRODUCTION 


reaches milling management through the Milling Production Section of 





The Northwestern Miller—the men who give the go-ahead on equipment 
purchases. No other advertising medium in the flour milling industry offers 
this double value—reach those who need and those who buy through your 


advertising in MILLING PRODUCTION 


PROGRESS THRU TECHNOLOGY 


Special issues of MILLING PRODUCTION in April and May will have the 
theme Progress Thru Technology. Both will be published in association with 


To insure uniformity e¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


The Northwestern Miller and advertising scheduled for appearance in the one 
publication will also appear in the other. Here is a unique opportunity for 
suppliers of equipment and services to the milling industry to reach both 
management executives and technologists at the same time. Keyed to the 
issues will be reports of the annual convention of the Millers National 
Federation and the Association of Operative Millers, as both meet in 
Chicago during the week of May 11. 


CONTACT NEAREST MILLER PUBLISHING CO. OFFICE You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


A A t | e * Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 
ILLI PR DUCTION It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
Published in Conjunction with The Northwestern Miller 


201 WAYZATA BOULEVARD, MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINN, ~ KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY 7 
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a0 Sy 
ConventionCalendar™ 


February 

Feb. 26-28—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., William A. Prince, Jr., Globe 
Woven Belting Co., Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 
27 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Feb. 


Feb. 27-28—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, winter 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, UL; exec. sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 





_-—-—— 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














for ALL your flour. 


SPRING... HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





w Wf Mm 


March 


March 1—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., winter meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


March 6-7—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hilton Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas; sec., Henry H. 
Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


March 10 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 


March 14—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers, Burley, Idaho; 
sec., Joseph J. Keiser, Salt Lake 
Flour Mills, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


March 15-17—Oklahoma-Arkansas 
bakers convention; pres., Harold Tice, 
Colonial Bakeries, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; sec., Jno. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 


March 20-21—Districts 1-2, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Wareham 
Hotel, Manhattan, Kansas; arrange- 
ments by Eugene P. Farrell, associ- 
ate professor, Department of Flour 
and Feed Milling Industries, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

March 20-21 — Districts 3 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers, Post 
Tavern Hotel, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
sec., Dist. 6, Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

March 27—Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


April 


April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bldg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 





April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
eago 4, Lllinois. 

April 14 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

April 18— District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hotel Markeen, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, Lil 
Calumet St., Depew, N.Y. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 24— Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


April 25-26—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Club, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Box 187, 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 

April 28—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Southern California, 
annual bakers forum, Beverly Hills 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


May 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 

May 3-7—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
exec, sec., R. J. Tarleton, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

May 4-5—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., James M. 
Long, 623 14th Ave., SE., Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 


May 4-6—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 5-7—Virginia Bakers Council, 
spring meeting, Williamsburg Inn, 
Williamsburg, Va.; sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 South 12th St., Richmond 
19, Va. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. 
Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa, 

May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
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tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill; sec., Donald 8. Eber, 6389 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


May 13-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas’ Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

May 17-23—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; chm., Gordon Nash, Pris- 
cilla Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio; in- 
formation from: Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, 735 W. Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago, Ill. 


May 28-30—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Rondal M. Huffman, 
1694 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IL. 


June 


June 7-9—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Lido Hotel, Lido Beach, Long 
Island; chm., Philip Weismantel, 
Weismantel Bakery, Mineola, Long 
Island, N.Y. 


June 15—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., annual general meeting, King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont.; sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne St., 
Toronto 1, Ont. 


June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 


June 28-30—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn. convention, Went- 
worth Hall, Jackson, N.H. 


July 


July 9-12—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual méet- 
ing, the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 

July 26-28—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Mrs. Edward R,. Johnson, 611 


Pennsylvania <Ave., Charleston 2, 
W. Va. 


September 

Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore lfotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 
fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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Wheat Supply Scarce, 
Prices High in Some 


Sections of India 


NEW DELHI, INDIA—Owing to 
unusual scarcity of good grains in 
the state of Punjab early in January, 
the prices of locally grown wheat in 
that state, in New Delhi, and in the 
entire federal area of Delhi rose from 
around $2.92 bu. to over $3.68 bu 
This was an increase of 26%. Prices 
of other food grains also rose 

Part of the wheat price increase 
reflects the annual seasonal upswing 
at the end of the harvest, but it was 
due mainly to unusual general scar- 
city of food grains in those areas ag- 
gravated by hoarding in both rural 
and urban districts. This has created 
serious food difficulties, including 
protest demonstrations and marches 
in Delhi and various cities and small- 
er communities in the Punjab. The 
price situation in Delhi and the Pun- 
jab also caused some increases in 
food grain prices in the neighboring 
states of Uttar Pradesh and Himachol 
Pradesh 

To alleviate the situation, the cen- 
tral government increased the flow 
of imported wheat to Delhi and Pun- 
jab, where this wheat was made 
available in fair-price shops at $2.23 
bu. The government also increased the 
number of fair-price shops in these 
areas. These actions have reduced 
the prices of local wheat from 31 to 
46¢ bu., but the situation is still very 
difficult. In Uttar Pradesh indigenous 
wheat is now $3.84 bu 

The conditions existing in 
these four areas acute mani- 
festation of the supply and 


selling at 

now 
are an 
wheat 
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price situation that has been prevail- 
ing generally in India in recent years 
Production of the most important 
food grains declined around 10% in 
1957-58 from 1956-57 (July-June) 
The 1957-58 wheat crop (harvested 
in May, 1958) was not quite 18% 
smaller than that of 1956-57. At the 
same time, increasing population and 
consumer purchasing power and gov- 
ernment encouragement of greater 
domestic consumption of wheat at 
the expense of rice have caused both 
total and per capita consumption of 
wheat to rise rapidly 

Consequently, there has 
growing scarcity of wheat in India, 
and market prices have been rising 
since the middle of 1957. Steps which 
the government has taken, such as 
increasing the allotments of food 
grains from government stocks for 
deficit areas, tightening of credit 
against grains, rationing, in- 
creasing number of fair-price 
shops in areas of unusually high 
and forbidding flour mills 
from buying bread grains on the open 
market, have not restricted food 
grain prices 

Since the farmers had during most 
of the 1956-57 and 1957-58 marketing 
been selling their wheat at 
regular market considerably 
the guaranteed minimum 
ernment purchase price of $1.57 bu., 
the government announced no guar- 
anteed minimum price for 1958-59 


been a 


these 
the 


prices 


seasons 
prices 


above gov- 


Imports Increase 
A result of the relative scarcity of 
food grains in India during the 
two years has been an increase in 
that country’s wheat imports from 
75.9 million bushels in 1956-57 to 112 
million bushels in 1957-58. Sixty- 


last 





Stockton Elevators Announce Expansion Plans 


STOCKTON, CAL A $1 million 
expansion program has been an- 
nounced by Stockton Elevators. The 
project, which is comple- 
tion by Sept. 15 
grain storage capacity 

“We're adding 
another 1.8 million 
Harley, manager, disclosed 
facilities, Mr. Harley 
capacity of the grain handling facili 
ty to 4.8 million bushels 

This expansion marks 
milestone in a four-phase objective 
of Elmo E. Ferrari, Port of Stockton 
director, to make Stockton the 
ond grain handling port on 
the Pacific The first 
this expansion objective was 
pleted when Mr. Ferrari and Curt 
Rocca, president of Stockton Eleva- 


slated for 
will boost 
60% 


the firm's 


handle 
Jack 
The new 
will 


facilities to 
bushels 


said boost 


the latest 


sec- 
largest 
coast step rf 


com- 


tors, cut the tape on Oct. 28, 1955 
that officially dedicated the $3 
lion Stockton Elevators facility 

Another 


mil- 


milestone was passed last 
when the Stockton Grain Ex- 
change born. Recently, the Port 
of Stockton announced plans for con- 
a separate rice handling 
to be operated on a 10-year 
arrangement with the 
Association of California 

Stockton Ele- 
new expansion include the 
construction of concrete and 
steel tanks. Plans call for building 42 
concrete silos, 120 ft. in height, which 
will handle 1 million bushels of grain 
In addition, two tank silos, 80 
ft. in height and 104 ft. in diameter, 
handling 400,000 bu., will be in- 
Sta ed at 


veal 
was 


struction ol 
facility 
lease tice 
Growers 


Major 


vators 


features of 


silos 


stee] 


each 


the site 


EXPANSION PROGRAM—This artist's sketch projects the look of Stockton 
Elevators about six months hence. The two tanks and silo structures shown 
in the foreground are the major features of a $1 million expansion program. 


seven per cent of the 1956-57 imports 
and 84% of the 1957-58 imports came 
from the U.S 

A bumper 1959 wheat crop is ex- 
pected in India. The crop has had 
generally good growing conditions 
and recent rains should assure a 
good outturn. Harvesting begins in 
March. Production of wheat in 1958 
was estimated at 300 million bushels 
which was well below the three pre- 
ceding harvests. The 1957 crop was 
at the all-time high of 348 million 
bushels. Last year’s crop was, how- 
ever, considerably above the 1950-54 
average of 254 million bushels 


“BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Bemis Announces 
Personnel Changes 
At Flemington Plant 


K. EF. Hartig VP. J. Ferree 


ST. LOUIS R. E. Hartig 
ager of Bemis Bro. Bag Co.'s plant 
at Flemington, N.J., has been trans 
ferred to the product development 
unit of the general sales department 
St. Louis. P. J. Ferree, superintend 
ent of the company’s plant at Hous 
ton, Texas, has been named to 
ceed Mr. Hartig as plant manager at 
Flemington 

Mr. Hartig’s function will be 
promotion and development of new 
uses for company products. Mr. Fer 
responsible for production 
of products at the Flemington plant 

Mr. Hartig, who joined Bemis in 
1930 as a sales representative of the 
Brooklyn factory, was placed in 
charge of the plant’s waterproof de 
partment in 1946. He became 
tant to the manager in 1951 and 
plant merchandiser in 1953. In 1956 
when Bemis opened its new plant in 
Flemington, he named the first 
manager, a position he held until his 
recent transfer 

Mr. Ferree started with Bemis in 
1942, but was soon called to military 

e. In 1946 he returned and was 
signed to the general engineering 
vent, St. Louis. In 1948, after 
participated in special assign 
transferred to the 

Houston plant as a fore 
became assistant superin 

charge of the multiwall 

n 1950 and multiwall 
lent in 1952. The following year 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTO 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


To Be Honored 


PULLMAN, WASH Dr. Orville 
A. Vogel, plant breeder with the U.S 
Department of Agriculture 
to Washington State College 
man, will be honored by the Whit- 
man County wheat producers at a 
special luncheon Feb. 25. Dr. Vogel 
is known for his work with “short 
wheats. Recent varieties that he 
has developed may almost double the 
per acre yield of wheat in the Pacific 
Northwest. Cooperating with the 
Whitman County Association of 
Wheat Growers in 
luncheon 
ciation ol 
Washing 


assigned 


Pull- 


new 


sponsoring the 
are the Washington Asso- 
Whe it and the 
ton Commission 


Growers 


Wheat 
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WHARELLY * 
MILLING | 


WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY STORAGE 
1,600,000 Bu 5,500 Cwts 
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THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3839 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, #11. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














"For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








wholesalers who 
buy these brands being covered for 
several months ahead. Directions 
were on the slow side. Bakery flour 
not at the level 


most jobbers and 


directions also were 
they have been. 

Mills in the Hutchinson area were 
not pressing for business, apparently 
because of the low prices at which 
hard wheat flour bookings were being 
made the previous week. There was 
a little increased interest in family 
flour, but few forward commitments. 
Shipping directions for mills in the 
area came in briskly and milling op- 
erations ranged from 100% to 120% 
of five-day capacity. 

In the Wichita area, mills operated 
at 98% of capacity. Sales, mostly of 


y flour, averaged 105%, com- 
pared with 39% the preceding week 
and 20% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair to good. Family flour 
was about unchanged, but bakery and 
clears declined 10¢. 

Quotations Feb. 20, carlots, Kansas 
City: Hard winter wheat bakery 
short patent $4.95@5, standard 95% 
patent $4.85@4.90, straight $4,804 
1.85; established brands of family 
flour $6.20@7,° sacked, the higher 
price being for nationally advertised 
brands delivered; first clears of 13.25 
@14.25% protein $3.95@4.05, first 
clears of 11% protein $3.85@3.90 
ash and higher $3.50@ 


bakery 


clears of 1% 
3.85. 





LIMITED 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


, am ADDRESS "“JAMESRICH" 


¢ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 





Cables — Eastmills 


EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


““Cartier” “Lasalle” “Eastern Queen” “Pontiac” 


° MONTREAL, CANADA 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CANADA'S 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 











Soft Wheat Flour 
Buyers Active 


There was a sharp upturn in soft 
wheat flour sales the past week, close 
on the heels of the heavy buying 
which occurred in the hard wheat re- 
gion the previous week. According to 
reports from Chicago, buyers of soft 
flour generally covered their require- 
ments for the next 30 to 60 days in 
the midwestern Prospective 
eastern buyers did not take hold as 
readily, however. 

The buying was encouraged by a 
moderate price concession, although 
the general level reportedly was 
above the price buyers paid at the 
beginning of the crop year. With 
most buyers of soft wheat flours now 
covered to mid-June, or even mid- 
July, the outlook for sales in the im- 
mediate future is dim. 

The burst of soft wheat flour busi- 
ness was felt in the St. Louis area, 
where sales were largely of cracker 
and cookie types to central states 
bakers, with a sprinkling of orders to 
the eastern trade. Interest in cake 
flour was much less pronounced and 
only a light trade developed from this 
source. Individual orders ranged from 
1,000 ewt. to 10,000 ewt. and extended 
most buyers’ commitments up to new 
crop. Including the hard wheat flour 
business to chain bakers booked over 
the previous week-end, sales reached 
300% of capacity for the St. Louis 
area mills 

Quotations Feb. 20, Chicago basis 
Soft winter high ratio $7.20, cottons; 
soft winter short patent $5.65 papers; 
standard patent $4.85@4.90, 
clear $5.10, papers; cookie and crack- 
er flour, papers $4.75@4.90 


Texas-Oklahoma 
Sales Up Sharply 


Mills in the Texas-Oklahoma area 
reported an excellent volume of flour 
sales the past week, with most buyers 
now covered until new crop. In the 
Ft. Worth area, sales bulked to 300% 
of five-day milling The av- 
running time at mills was 


area 


papers; 


capacity 
erage the 
five days 
Quotations 
Bakers’ standard 


Feb. 20, Ft. Worth 
patent, unenriched 
$5.25705.35, first clear $4.35@ 4.45; 
extra high patent family flour $6.80 
a7 (100-Ib. e Oklahoma City 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.59 

5.69, 95! standard patent $5.39@a 
5.49, straight grade $5.34@5.44: 


ly short patent $6.4076.60 


ittons): 


fam 


New Business Nil 
On Pacific Coast 


The Pacific Northwest flour market 
is lagging somewhat in production, 
compared with recent levels of ac- 
tivity. Most mills are now on a five- 
day schedule, with no new business 
reported the past week. In the 
forward bookings, most es- 
tablishments continue to work down 
production Millers in this 
however, are predicting an im- 
in the outlook in the near 
Feb. 20, Seattle: 


ab- 


sence of 


backlogs 
area 
provement 
future. Quotations 
Bakery flour, pastry, $5.15, 100-Ib 
cottons; family patent flour $8.90, 
cottons. Portland: High gluten $6.86, 
all Montana $6.54, clears $6.59; Blue- 
stem bakers $6.43, cake $7, pastry $6, 
pie $5.90, whole wheat $6.23, graham 
$5.64, cracked wheat $5.69, crushed 
wheat $6.33 


Buffalo Mills Raise 
Production Schedules 


Buffalo flour production increased 
last week as the gloom began to dis- 
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perse over the New York bakery 
strike. With the work stoppage ap- 
parently being settled piecemeal, 
prospects are bright that it should all 
be cleared up soon. 

As a result of the renewed 
timism, one mill raised its operations 
week to 6%5 days, in contrast 
with a 4%3-day schedule during the 
weeks in which the impact of the 
strike was being felt here. Two mills 
at which the strike was a production 
curtailment raised their work week a 
full day (one to a six-day schedule 
and the other to seven days.) An- 
other mill, not affected by the strike, 
was still running on a five-day sched- 
ule, apparently because grinding op- 
erations were still ahead of the mill's 
packaging department. The remain- 


op- 


last 


_.. At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


markets were almost devoid of 
sales activity, and buying began to slump to- 
ward crop year lows. Effective market factors 
for the most part, were more conducive to a 
wait-and-see policy than to extending commit- 
ments. Many large bakers and flour jobbers 
were becoming increasingly sensitive to the 
divergent trends of old and new crop wheat 
prices. With increasing reports of a probable 
tightness of old crop supplies, and accompany- 
ing price strength, buyers are inclined to wait 
for new crop time, buying only for their im 


mediate needs 
MILLFEED 


lfeed demand across the U.S. was good 

prices moved up $1! to $2 from the prev 

week. In the Southwest the strength was 

slower running time at the mills 

e incentive of heavy snow over feed lots 

» the Midwest the better pace of business was 

attributed to a seasonal pick up in demand 

spurred by the diversion of buying interests 
the blizzard-bound East Coast 


WHEAT 


Old and new crop wheat futures 
der the influence of contrasting forces. The 
March contract rose steadily all week as de 
veries continued light, bolstered by another 
government report of increasing tightness of 
free market supplies the remainder of the crop 
year New crop futures continued to labor 
bearishly under the pressure of ideal growing 
ditions in the Southwest and the promise 


of a record harvest in the months ahead 


The flour 


from 


movec un 


Rwy vw 


ing two mills each operated five days 
unchanged from the previous week 
side, spring wheat 
the week; hard 
down 10¢; clears 
flours were un- 


On the price 
flour was up 4¢ for 
wheat flours were 
and soft wheat 
changed 

Quotations Feb. 20, 100 Ib. carlots 
Spring family $6.82 6.87; spring high 
gluten $6.32 6.52, spring short $6.02 
46.22, spring standard $5.92@6.17 

straight $6.12, spring first 
$5.504 5.86; hard winter short 
(5.98, hard winter standard 
$5.42@5.86, hard winter first clear 
$5.12 5.45; soft winter short patent 
7.36, soft winter standard 
soft winter straight $4.75 
winter $4.15 


spring 
clear 
$5.57 


87.254 
16.76 
9.39, soft 


179 


$5.65 


first clear 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 














Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityfiour’’ Adelaide 
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Flour Output Steady 
Across Canada 


Domestic flour business across C 
ada ranged from fair to good last 
week, with prices nerally 
changed. There has been some tend- 
ency for buyers to reduce their in- 
ventories somewhat before ng 
additional supplies 

Quotations Feb 
real: Top patent 
Canada $6.104 6.30 
less cash discounts, mixed < 
15¢ added for cartage whe 
Bakers $547 5.30 in 100 Ib 
cash discounts, with 15¢ 
cartage where used. (De 
bulk delivery.) 

Sales of winter wheat flour in the 
domestic market are not at all brisk 
at the present time. Buyers booked 
their requirements for several months 
earlier in the season. Consequently 
new business is of the small “fill in 
type and lacking in volume 

Quotations Feb. 21, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100’s, $6.15906.35 
second patents, cottons, $5.9046.10 
second patents to bakers, paper 10 
$4.8045 (bulk 12¢ less) All prices 
cash carlots 


Overseas Markets 





Export Business 
On Limited Basis 


Export flour buvyir 
a standstill in the 
ending Feb. 23, with 1 
ing activity the 
the picture. The dull asp 
ness was equally tru 
Canadian reports 
For the US 
eager sales to Ver 
licenses were limited 
types of soft wheat flours 
dicted. Otherwise, virt 
port licenses were 
country 
late Dot 
within a few 
tons .52 ash flow 
Activity in clea 
week ipparentls 
their price ideas 
export workings ¢ 
There were 
both flour 
bought, for 
pilus the 
bought for 
the ba 
trial dian 
page 2.) 
Export 
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largely routine, except for a govern- 
ment purchasing agency award. of 
contracts for over 900 long tons of 
flour for shipment in two lots. The 
first is to be delivered by March 15 
and the second by April 7. The busi- 
ness was divided between four differ- 
ent mill 
Cut by more than 50 Canada’s 
export clearances of flour dropped to 
233 500 cwrt. f the week ended Feb 
19. Of the total, 33.500 cwt. will be 
irked for International Wheat 
ement destinations. The week 
570,400 ecwt. cleared, with 
or IWA countries 


Rye 


business was extrem ly 
» past week and prices were 
unchanged. There is little 
n of any increased buying 
in alteration of cur- 
a marked decline in 

*s of buyers 


Oatmeal 


rolled oats and oatmeal 
good across Canada ind 
have been keeping 


Quotations Feb 





MILLFEED 





dds. $45.50, red dog $50: bulk bran 

$40, standard midds. $40.50, red dog 
$44.50045 

St. Louis: Ths r tendency in 

llfeeds continued last week and 

red $1 on bulk bran 

Demand 

me up- 

larket 

is many 

rk week to 

nulacturers in- 

nuch improvement in 

d sales car he expected 

March. No change in 


roduction is looked fo ind 


llings $4 
Boston: A 
feed 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 
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Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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shopping before making any commit- 
ments. The volume moved was gen- 
erally regarded as light and unim- 
pressive. Both bran and middlings de- 
clined about $1. Quotations Feb. 21: 
Sacked bran $57, middlings $56; bulk 
bran $52.50, middlings $51.50. 

Buffalo: Business in millfeeds was 
on the light side and little improved 
over the previous week, although 
there seemed to be a firm undertone 
to prices, particularly for middlings 
No pick up in activity is expected for 
at least a week or longer. Flour mill 
running time was down to five days, 
compared with a week earlier, bran 
prices were off $1, while middlings 
were unchanged. Red dog slumped 
$5.50 

Quotations Feb. 20: Sacked bran 
$49.50@50, middlings $51@51.50, red 
dog $52.50053; bulk bran $42.50@ 43, 
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middlings $44@44.50, red dog $45.50 
@ 46. 

Pacific Coast: The Pacific North- 
west millfeed market softened a bit 
during the past week, due mainly to 
a slower local demand. The market 
was off about $2 ton. March millfeed 
was quoted at about $46 and April 
at about $43. However, there were no 
buyers as far ahead as March and 
very little trading for prompt ship- 
ment at the asking price of $47. The 
California market was also weak and 
has dropped about $9 ton in the past 
two weeks for prompt shipment. 
However, supplies for nearby posi- 
tions are still limited. Quotations Feb 
20, Seattle: Sacked millrun $47, 
standard midds. $55; bulk millrun 
$44. 

Canada: Continued cold weather 
over large sections of Canada is sus- 
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PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





Specialists in Milling 
Hard. Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
GREAT WEST 


UNION 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘''LAKURON 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie”. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 


it’s wise to buy quality! 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Y% There is a lotto be said for 


y GOOD JUDGMENT 
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good demand for mill- 
feeds and stocks from the prairie 
provinces are moving steadily into 
British Columbia and eastern Cana- 
da. The bulk of the western produc- 
tion is going east. Sales in the three 
prairie provinces are small as feeders 
are using home-grown grain rather 
than milled products. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Feb. 21, Winni- 
peg: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $41@45 in the 
three prairie provinces; shorts $424 
46; middlings $46@47. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 

At Toronto-Montreal, supplies of 
millfeed were adequate to take care 
of the demand, and there was some 
easing in prices during the week. If 
a marked improvement in mill opera- 
tions would occur, further price reduc- 
tions in millfeed might be put into 
effect. Quotations Feb. 20: Bran $58 
“59, shorts $59@60, middlings $614 
62, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal 


SEN. CARLSON 


(Continued from page 3) 


taining the 








producers only on the amount of the 
marketing quota at 65% of parity. 

5. Provides for the use of income 
stabilization certificates valued at 
35% of parity for the domestic food 
portion of the crop to be issued to 
cooperating producers. 

6. Requires placing of 20% of 
wheat base acreage in conservation 
reserve of Soil Bank to be eligible 
for income stabilization certificates. 

7. Allows producers freedom of 
choice to plant and harvest best 
adapted crops without government 
restrictions. 


WHEAT STABILIZATION PRO- 
GRAM—WHAT IT IS 
A program developed to stabilize 
wheat marketing, thereby stabilizing 
the income of wheat producers and 
reducing government stocks of wheat. 


WHO DEVELOPED IT? 

The National Association of Wheat 
Growers, recognizing the precarious 
position of the wheat industry, the 
drain on the federal treasury, and the 
continuing accumulation of wheat 
and feed grains in government stocks 
under the present program is pre- 
senting this plan for consideration of 
Congress. 


WHAT IT WILL DO FOR THE 
WHEAT PRODUCER 

1. Stabilize producers’ income at 
reasonable levels. 

2. Allow freedom to plant and har- 
vest crops best adapted without gov- 
ernment interference. 

3. Permit producers to 
serve for short crop years. 

4. Prevent wheat prices from 
reaching disastrously low levels. 

5. Enable wheat producer to mar- 
ket best quality wheat in domestic 
food and export market, and lower 
grades in feed market. 

6. Restore to wheat producer con- 
trol of his farming business. 


WHAT WOULD IT DO FOR THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC? 

1. Materially reduce cost of wheat 
program to the taxpayer. 

2. Stop buildup of government 
holdings and start orderly reduction. 

3. Insure adequate supply of high 
quality wheat for domestic food and 
export at reasonable prices. 

4. Contribute to orderly marketing 
of highest quality wheat through reg- 
ular commercial channels. 

5. Insure continued ability of 
wheat producers to buy the products 
of industry and labor. 


carry re- 
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6. Stabilize incomes of small busi- 
nesses in rural communities. 


WHAT IT WILL DO FOR THE 
FEED GRAIN PRODUCER 

1. Prevent shifting of diverted 
wheat acreage to feed grains. 

2. Materially reduce feed grain 
production. 

Sen. Carlson asserts that his bill 
would reduce government costs by 
$400 million or more a year, while 
maintaining wheat producers’ in- 
comes at fair and equitable levels. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Earl Lester Named 
Agent in Europe 
For Marketing Group 


KANSAS CITY—Ear] L. Lester of 
Edison, Neb., has been appointed as 
a European representative of the 
Great Plains Wheat Market Develop- 
ment Assn., and will be assigned to 
the association's office in Rotterdam, 
the Netherlands, Clifford R. Hope of 
Garden City, Kansas, president of 
the association, has announced. Mr. 
Lester will work with Harvey E. 
Bross of Manhattan, Kansas, who 
opened the European office in 1958. 

The wheat office has been estab- 
lished to carry on wheat market de- 
velopment programs for wheat grow- 
er organizations in Kansas, Nebraska 
and Colorado. 

Mr. Lester has served as a mem- 
ber of the Nebraska Wheat Commis- 
sion since September, 1955, shortly 
after the Nebraska Wheat Resources 
Act went into effect. He was selected 
as a representative of the Nebraska 
Wheat Commission on the U.S.-Eur- 
opean wheat survey team which 
toured nine European countries late 
in 1957. 


———“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Districts 3, 6, AOM, 
To Meet Jointly 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. — Dis- 
tricts 3 and 6 of the Association of 
Operative Millers will hold a joint 
spring meeting at the Post Tavern 
Hotel in Battle Creek March 20-21 

The meeting will open with a tour 
of the Kellogg Co. cereal plant, start- 
ing at 1:15 p.m. March 20. The allied 
trades will sponsor a party at the 
hotel, beginning at 7 p.m. Henry 
Beechem, Beechem Laboratories, St. 
Johns, Mich., is allied chairman for 
District 6, and Robert Artz, Wallace 
& Tiernan, Inc., Chicago, is allied 
chairman for District 3. 

March 21 the meeting will be called 
to order at 9:30 a.m. Rex. B. Potter, 
managing director of the Battle 
Creek Chamber of Commerce, will 
welcome the members to the city. In 
plant handling of flour or feed by 
fluidization or bulk truck handling of 
flour or feed will be discussed by 
Robert W. Stillson, superintendent, 
Lyon and Greenleaf Co., Inc., Li- 
gonier, Ind. 

Fine grinding and air classification 
of flour will be the topic of Dr. W. 
H. Gellrich, technical director of Lu- 
kens Laboratories, Inc., Newton, 
Mass. Eugene J. Gehrig, senior con- 
sulting engineer, milling department, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, will dis- 
cuss air and dust control in flour 
mills 

A report on plans for the AOM 
technical conference and trade show 
at Chicago May 11-14 will be given 
by Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, ex- 
ecutive vice president of AOM. A 
film on the Do-Maker process will be 
shown by the Baker Process Co., 
Belleville, N.J. District 3 will then 
elect officers, and the meeting will 
close with a luncheon at 1 p.m. 
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Donations of USDA Surplus Foods Rise 
Domestically, But Exports Decrease 


WASHINGTON—A total of 1,463 
million pounds surplus foods was do- 
nated by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture during the first half of 
the fiscal year (from July through 
December) for use in school lunch 
programs and by charitable institu- 
tions in this country, and by needy 
persons in this country and abroad. 
Volume distribution to recipients in 
this country was up 64.4% over the 
same period a year ago, but foreign 
donations were down 23%. 

These foods—surpluses acquired by 
USDA through the operation of the 
price support and surplus removal 
programs—were donated through the 
direct distribution program of the 
USDA's Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice. Quantities of foods which USDA 
has purchased specifically for schools 
participating in the national school 
lunch program, and distributed to 
them, are not included in these fig- 
ures 

Highest Since 1942 

During the half year, foods donated 
through the program were used by 
more than 14 million school children 
taking part in school lunch programs, 
and by about 1.4 million persons in 
charitable institutions. In addition, 
they were being distributed, at the 
end of the period, to 5,230,044 needy 
persons. This was an increase of 510,- 
744 over the number at the end of 
the first quarter year, in September; 
an increase of 2,166,654 over the same 
time last year, and the highest for 
any month since 1942. 

Distribution of surplus foods to 
schools and institutions is made in 
all the states, the District of Colum- 
bia and in five territories. Forty-four 
states, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands are currently 
taking part in distribution of surplus 
foods to needy persons. Louisiana re- 
entered the program in November 


after discontinuing operation in Au- 
gust, and North Carolina reentered 
in December after having dropped 
out in June. Not all areas in all par- 
ticipating states take part; in the 44 
states, 144 separate cities and 1,168 
counties participated in December. 

With the increase in number of re- 
cipients, the donation of foods to 
needy persons increased by 150% 
over the same period a year ago. Dis- 
tribution to charitable institutions 
was up 26%. Although the number 
of school children receiving commod- 
ities has increased, the quantities of 
available commodities per child have 
continued at the same rate, the total 
distribution to schools was down 4% 
because fewer surpluses were avail- 
able this year 

In addition to their regular dis- 
tribution, surplus foods also are made 
available in this country to aid vic- 
tims of natural disasters. During the 
past quarter year foods were made 
available to help feed victims of floods 
along the Rio Grande in Texas, and 
more recently foods have been of- 
fered to aid flood victims in Indiana 
and Ohio. State distributing agents, 
who handle actual distribution of 
foods within the have stand- 
ing orders to make full and immedi- 
ate use of all available foods to help 
relieve the victims of disasters 


States, 


After all requests for donations of 
food in this country have been met, 
remaining foods are made available 
to voluntry U.S. agencies for distri- 
bution to needy persons abroad. Dur- 
ing the past quarter year, 20 of these 
distributed USDA surplus 
persons in 89 foreign 


agencies 
foods to needy 
countries 

Most of the foods donated during 
the past quarter year were cereal 
products, including wheat and flour, 
corn and corn meal and rice. The re- 
mainder were principally dairy prod- 
ucts 





International Wheat Council 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1958-59 


Through Feb 


13, 1959 


{1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent 


Importing U.S 
countries— Wheat 

Austria 

Belgium 46 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dom. Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 

Germany 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Hait 

Honduras 

iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Ireland 

Israe 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Peru 

Philippines 

Portugal 

Saudi Arabia 

Spain 

Switzerland 

South Africa 

Vatican City 

Venezuela 23.7 
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tincludes 189,100 metric tons wheat from France and 20,100 metric tons wheat from Sweden 
tincludes 600 metric tons wheal from France and 700 metric tons wheat from Sweden 


Baking Students 
Tour Facilities 


Of General Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS 
staff members from the school of 
baking, Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute, were guests of General Mills, 
Inc., recently for a tour of GMI's 
products control laboratories, flour 
milling operations and the headquar- 
ters building here. The group was 
welcomed by H. E. Hale, manager, 
bakery sales service department, who 
conducted them to the products con- 
trol building where Dr. Paul E. Ram- 
stad, technical director and manager 
of the central laboratory 
the day's program 

F. C. Buzzelle, manager, products 
control, flour division, explained the 
functions of the products control lab 
oratory. E. A. Kjera, supervisor, bak 
ing activities, discussed flour quality 
control and explained how baking 
tests are conducted 

V. Hetherington, assistant man- 
ager, products control, flour division 
conducted the group on a tour of the 
products control building. D. A. Wer 
necke, laboratory baker, with his as 
sistants made up a display of a varie- 
ty of cakes and He explained 
the procedures used in making these 
products and demonstrated how they 
were made up. A variety of Danish 
pastry and coffee were served 

The group then 
neapolis mill where A. P 
ski, plant superintendent 
them. L. M. Odden 
superintendent, explained 
use of charts, the milling 
flour. E. R. Falk, products 
manager, Minneapolis mill 
the group and furnished 
that everyone would have an oppor 
tunity to hear the explanation given 
by these 
mill 

The group then went to the GMI 
headquarters office where lunch was 
served in the The group 
made a tour of the building and then 
went to the auditorium where O. A 
Oudal products control 
welcomed Hale explained 
baking 
Mills 
spoke 
A Chal 
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PASTRY PLANT OPENED 
DOWNINGTON, PA Pepperidge 
Farm, Inc., has announced the con 
pletion 
ready-to-bake pastry plant at Down 


The 0,000 sq 


ind equipping of a new frozen 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 














Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The Bourse 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 

961 Board of Trade Bidg. 

Kansas City, Mo 

















The Montgomery Company 
kt H MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKER 
BALTIMORE 1 f 

H ST KANSAS CITY, MO 
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PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 
Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FT OUR pomesnic 


Building 
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PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


New York 1, N Y 


26 Broadway 


On 


Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 
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Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
NEW YORKS5,N, ¥ 
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New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Maiden. Mass 
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Bread Standards Amended to Include 
Wheat Gluten in Optional Ingredients 


THE FLOUR MILLER’S LIBRARY 


Reader Service Department 
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BOOKS— 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 
James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Company 


A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and tradin how cash and grain 
futures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what Bsa —A to TS. fol wing its purchase 
from the farmer, how it is graded, stored and hi of price 
even before the crop is planted, the role of the university cals in the grain trade. 
This authoritative book will b the g reference book on this we for 
farmers, county agents, legislators, foreign buyers, 

government personnel, teachers, etc. 








INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN AND GRAIN 


By Richard T. Cotton 
Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, those" egos opprenee in modern 
methods of insect control. A text book and manual ~ ose engaged in — ship- 


ing and processin rain. 245 pages, 6x?, p 
3 edition Is of hy i¥s0 revision 


EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION 
By Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation's Business. This book gives proven 
= in each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of time and 
energ thods of ¢ others, procedure for Cae ay | along with employers, em- 
ployees and fellow pK the art of self command, the use and $ 

ng 





of words and action. Revised Edition—251 pages 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETERMINATION 


By B. Connor Johnson 


of Interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food Soatnatogiets. Outlines assay 

with s on colorimetric and fluorometric Has com- 

used for microbiological Xf assays. Animal, 

gg j methods are _~ for each vitamin $4 which 
. 113 pages, 8Yaxtl 











prehensive feble ‘of microorganisms used 
microbiological and chemical or 
satisfactory procedures are — 
offset, illustrated. Copyright, 


FLOUR FOR MAN'S BREAD 
By Storck & Teague 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Ateassote F Press book, written after years 
of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling industry. The 
early chapters are historical in character, dealing with h, - rise of man and the rela- 
tionship of his diet, a gg and gon habits. devel # of the 
milling industry, and the contributions of on hnici follow and the 
final chapters discuss the business side of milling and in a chapter ‘‘Looking For- 
word."’ Excellent illustrations, and bibliographical $7, 50 
references of great value 








BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 


By James Gray 


The story of General Mills, Inc., from Its beginnings in all divisions, to 1954. $4 75 
A dramatic story that is of more than trade wide interest . 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


WASHINGTON The Food and 
Drug Administration has ordered the 
bread standards amended to permit 
wheat gluten to be added to the list 
of optional ingredients which may be 
used in certain baked foods. It may 
be used in white rolls and buns, in 
raisin bread and raisin rolls or buns, 
and in enriched rolls or enriched buns. 

It may not, however, be used in 
white bread, enriched bread, milk 
bread, or whole wheat bread. The ap- 
plication for use of the ingredient 
had been made for the other stand- 
ardized breads, as well as raisin. 

The order permitting the use of 
wheat gluten is the first amendment 
to the bread standard. The text of 
the order follows: 


TITLE 21—FOODS AND DRUGS 


Chapter 1—Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 

SUBCHAPTER B—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 


PART 17—BAKERY PRODUCTS; 
DEFINITIONS AND STAND- 
ARDS OF IDENTITY 


Addition of Wheat Gluten to List 
of Optional Ingredients 


Y a * 


It is ordered, 
That the definitions and standards of 
identity in Part 17 (21 CFR Part 17) 
be amended as follows: 

l. In § 17.1 (Bread, white bread, 
and rolls, white rolls, or buns, white 
buns; identity; * * *), the following 
amendments are made 

a. Paragraph (a) is amended by 
changing the words ‘one or more of 
the optional ingredients prescribed by 
sub-paragraphs (1) to (14), inclu- 
sive, of this paragraph may be used:’ 
in the fourth sentence to read as 
follows: “one or more of the optional 
ingredients specified in this para- 
graph may be used, and if the food 
is baked in the form of rolls or buns 
the optional ingredient specified in 
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paragraph (b)(2) of this section may 
be used:” 

b. Paragraph (b) is amended by 
designating the present text of the 
paragraph as subparagraph (1) and 
by adding to paragraph (b) the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph (2): 

(2) THE OPTIONAL INGREDI- 
ENT referred to in paragraph (a) of 
this section that may be used in rolls 
gluten in 
a quantity, not to exceed four parts 
for each 100 parts by weight of flour 
used. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion “suitable wheat gluten’ means 
gluten which is not denatured as de- 
termined by the test prescribed in 
this subparagraph. It is made from 
wheat flour from which starch has 
been removed by washing with water 
until the gluten contains not less than 


or buns, is suitable wheat 


75% protein on a moisture-free ba- 


The flour used for preparing such 
gluten complies with the _ require- 
ments of the definition and standard 
of identity for wheat flour in § 15.1 
of this chapter, except that the ash 
content may exceed the limit speci- 
fied in the standard, but may not ex- 
ceed 2.3% on a moisture-free basis 
The ash content of the flour and the 
protein content of the gluten are de- 
termined by the methods prescribed 
in § 15.1(c) of this chapter. To deter- 
mine whether the wheat gluten is 
denatured, use a laboratory sigma 
mixer of 1-pint capacity (Carl Hein- 
rich Company, Boston, Mass., 01 
other mixer which will give equiva- 
lent results). With 100 milliliters of 
water at 25° C. in the mixer, start it 
operating and sprinkle in 30 grams 
of the gluten to be tested. Observe 
the suspension for a visual change of 
consistency, indicating that the glu- 
ten is beginning to agglomerate, and 
when this is noted, stop the mixer 
If the pieces of agglomerated gluten 
can be combined into a single homo- 
geneous mass of dough which shows 
definite elasticity and_ film-forming 
properties, the gluten is deemed not 
to be denatured. If the pieces cannot 
be so combined, put them back in the 
water and continue the mixing. If a 
dough with the properties specified in 
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Here is the 





way that the fourth column on page 15a and the first column 


on page 18a in the Feb. 10, 1959, issue of The Miller should have read in the 
article by Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of the department of flour and 
feed milling industries, Kansas State College, on his visit to the USSR Milling 
Engineering School and the Soviet Research Institute for Grain. The reader 
who is saving this article may wish to clip and paste these correct columns 
over those garbled passages that originally appeared in The Miller. 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 
By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his row now 


in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving pe 
problems almost as rapidiy as they occur 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and 
Cookies 


Gompenee book to The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pastries. The pad and 
ander Voort's treatment of the » ee recommend $] 00 
it to bakers, large and small .... ° 


‘tor used in this country, the pro 
would be slightly in excess of tvs re bein 

15 I inquired quality ee lich thev expe 
of the protein and was told that it mount for pilot 
was excellent; however, I asked if I 
could see some of the dough develop- 
ment curves representative of these 
perennial wheats and, although I was 
not shown any, I was told that the 
quality was definitely inferior to that 
of the common bread wheats now ull. A good sized room 
being grown. I told them that this ‘completely with a vast 
ilso was the state of the research on ontrols, buttons, gauges, dials and 
perennial wheat in other places in harts. I was told that the entire 
the world insofar as I knew. They ‘ontrol of the mill centered in this 
aid that no 


eing commercially produced in the 


about the 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK, |958 plan 
Facts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections devoted 
to each industry. Published annually for over forty years and used as a reference on 
annual crops, manufacture, state feed laws, $2. 00 
including labeling, etc ee ee 


PILOT FLOUR MILL. The insti- 
t ilso perates i ire modern 
plant flour mill of 125 tons ca- 
I was taken first into 
room of this research 


is occupied 





control 





assortment 


Reader Service Department 
The Northwestern Miller 
P.O. Box 67 


Minneapolis’ 
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this subparagraph is not obtainable 
within a total mixing time of one 
hour, the gluten is deemed to be de- 
natured. 
2. In § 17.2 (Enriched bread 
enriched rolls or enriched buns 
tity; * * *), the following 
ments are made: 


and 
iden- 
amend- 


a. Paragraph (b) is 
designating the present 
paragraph as subparagraph (1) and 
by adding to paragraph (b) the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph (2): 


amended by 
text of the 


(2) The optional ingredient speci- 
fied in paragraph (b)(2) of § 17.1 
may be used in enriched rolls or en- 
riched buns. 

3. In § 17.4 
sin rolls or 


bread and rai- 
buns; identity; 
is amended by 
subparagraph 


(Raisin 
raisin 
paragraph (a) 
thereto a new 
follows 


adding 
(6) as 

(6) 
fied in 
may be 
raisin 


The optional ingredient 
paragraph (b)(2) of § 
used in raisin bread 


rolls or raisin buns 


speci- 
17.1 
and 


* * * 


Effective date. This order shall be- 
come effective 60 days from the date 
of its publication in the Federal Reg- 
ister, except as to any provision that 
may be stayed by the filing of objec- 
tions thereto. Notice of the filing of 
objections, or lack thereof, will be 
announced by publication in the Fed 
eral Register 
(Sec. 701, 52 Stat 
ed; 21 U.S.C. 371 
plies sec 401 52 Stat 
amended; 21 U.S.C. 341) 
Dated: Jan. 28, 1959 
(Seal) John L. Harvey, 
Deputy Commissioner 
of Food and Drugs 


1055, as amend- 
Interprets or ap 
1046 


S THE STAF F e 


Grain Elevator 


Planned Near Gary 


GARY, IND.—Plans to build a $3.5 
million grain elevator near the Burns 
Ditch area east of Gary have been 
disclosed The builder would be Gen- 
eral Grain, Inc., Indianapolis. It 
pointed out that the plans to build 
the are contingent on the 
establishment of a port in the Burns 
Ditch area. The location of the eleva- 
tor 18 contingent on 
able to acquire a 
Bethlehem Steel Corp ol 
Steel Co. which wn the 


was 


elevator 


also General! 
Grain being 
from either 


National 
land in the area 


site 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
THE CORN ' x HANGE BUILDING, 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 


AVAUMA 








Cable A Tess I } La t 
SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
i ABCSt 


Lane 








H.J.B. M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM Z 


Cable Ad IOS 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branct 29 neg Street. Belf 
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Idaho Plant Pathologist Points Out 
Need for Continued Smut Control Work 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 


growers of the Pacific 


When wheat 
Northwest 
additional 
had 
and 
for 


last summer banked an 


2.5 million dollars, they smut 


resistant wheat seed 
the 
these are the 
effort 
breeders of 
the 


accord- 


varieties 
methods to 
Both of 
cooperative 
pathologists and wheat 
the Northwest 
Department of 
ing to J. M 
st of the University of Idaho 
Out of efforts 
smut 


treating thank 


extra income 


results of among 


Pacific and US 
Agriculture,” 
Raeder 


plant patholo- 


Mos- 
cow these has come 
a hig h 
resulting 


Mr 


1958 


degree of control with 


savings to all growers.’ 
Raeder points to the 1957 and 
wheat 
that 


done in 


however, as 
work to be 


costiy smut 


statistics 


prool there is still 


the control of 


Work Must Continue 
The very nature of smut 
impossible for us to 
control Mr 
“We had 25.5 million bushels smutty 
wheat in 1956 but brought it 
17 million in 1957, a reduction of 8.5 
million bushels. Last year we reduced 
it to 4 million bushels in the Pacifi 
Northwest. That figures up to a total 
of 2.5¢ for 1958 compared to 26.7 
for 1956 and 16 for 1957. That's a 
irkable degree of control during 
were particularly 


makes it 


slow our work 


in its taeder declared 


down to 


rem 
that 
weatherwise for the development of 
smut in our 


years crood 


crops. To some it may 
look as though we could cease opera 
tions for a while 

But 


we c 


sort of coast along 
that 
in't do 


stantly 


is the one thins 
New smut con 
spring up to attack the re 
wheats we develop. Omar i 
that for 
resistant to all 
smut. Then we planted so 
much of it that somewhere a 
‘veloped to 


we know 
races ol 
sistant S 
a good example of a wheat 
a time was entirely 
races ol 
smut 
race ce attack it. Last 
showed Omar samples 
over 1° smutty. It is rea 
to expect that the percentage 
the next 
consistently 


veal tests 
slightly 
sonable 
years just 
grown higher 
wheats that bred for 
and that are still low n 
infestations. We have to 
the fight smut.” 
In explaining how 
smut develop to infest once-resistant 
inieties Mr Raedetr 
similar phenomenon to 
flies that appeared after the 
ind use of DDT in the 1940's 
had thought it 
1inate houseflies 
Then in 
poison began to 
s. Manufacturers 


will grow in few 
s it has 
n othe were 
resistance 
smut 


on with 


keep 
against 
t 


new races ol 


pointed at a 
the race of 
advent 
For a 
time entomologists 
POSS ble to extern 


th the 


‘as the 


chemical 


some 
fail in its 
ct accused 

that 
lethal 


iccused 


were 
formulations 
enough of the 
they in turn 
sts of failure to follow di 
that DDT 
flies n areas 
before 
most flies in 
treated. But certain 
and come up 


iKIn cheape1 
not carry 


ind 


showed 
kill 
been 


Checks 
would 

had not 

However! it 


d and 
where it used 
iously 
ild take it 
ind scientists s 


‘ 


new tan 


with 


Family Emerges Eventually 
working 

f wheat, Mr 
of the untold 
that die 
¢ on a 


Ss in out resistant 
Raeder said 
billions of smut 
they 
resistant variety ol 


because cannot 


wheat 


spores 


there eventually emerges a_ famil 
r 


that is able to do so 


the 


Once this hap- 


pens race 1S on Its way, tor a 





Handel-en 


N. V. Sheree 
> “MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Sta ’ 
infect Ltd.) 


Algemeene 
Indastrie 


single 


millions of 


infected head of wheat spreads 

the 

other plants 
M1 Raedet 


good 


new spores to 
praised farmers for a r+ leorengrecnt 
the holding 
a minimum. “Without their 
treating seed wheat, it would 
cut smut losses to 
1958 and the 
he empha 


share of success of AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


smut to 


care in 
Importers of 


FEED - 


be mpossible to 
the w figure of 
money that they 


save 


FLOUR STARCH 


saved 








sized Farmers have learned that 





pays not only the in 

the community and 
eloping a code that makes 
this part of wheat farming a part of 
bei i good neighbor 

Mr. Raedet 


dictions for 


seed 
divid 


thers cle 


M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


ed 1868 


is optimistic in his pre- 
future 
The 
resistant 
cultural 


just as it 


smut control in 
finding 
varieties of wheat 
methods is pro 
has for the past 
Pathologists, plant 
the Pa Cable 

colleges Address 
Witbure”’ 


Importers of Flour and 
Idaho's fields 


still more 
and bette 


Wwol k ol 
Other Cereals 


amore POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM COC 
several years 
breeders 
cific Northwest's 
and USDA 


and agronomists of 


land grant 
ooperating to 


at le 
are c save demu 








more millions of dollars for the wheat 


farmers Farmers 





are cooperating 
planting 
in cutting 
and in 
wheats 


more and 
that do most 
minimum 
tre ing 


more in those 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 


KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, 


wheats smut 


fo a meticulously 
NORWAY 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
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German Grain Import 





Procedure Criticized 
BONN WEST GERMANY 


newspaper Handelsblatt 
Zea West 

nport procedure. It urged 
vernment to prepare for the 


Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7 Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established $0 


The 


has sharply 


Germany's present Greatorex 


the 


lowe! — 


yeers 











Kuropean economic community 
mon 


(con 
, 


market) price level by establish 





ing a continuous import 
thermore it said, Germany 
conflict with reg 

multilateral 


system. Fur 


IMPORTERS ¢ GRA FLOUR 
would EI IST 3, 3 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


void ulations by 
instead of bi 
because coun 


excluded from We 


quotas those 


1 4 I 











importation are just 
ning discrimination 





T aiso 


newspape! Stated that 
nt system puts foreign grain 
in a position to demand un 
high which re 
of federal re 


amounting 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
prices ulted - 


‘venues oO! OSLO, NORWAY 
to from $9.5 , 


1957-58 





million in 








German market 





ited on 
that the 


ot restrictin 


elabor 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
" OSLO, NORWAY 
WwW king Norwa Finland, 


iusion Esta 


ed 1871 


Denmark and 


Refer 


necessarily in the 
in farmers. He 
weeks pr 


d barley have jumped 


recent 





r than wheat. He con 





exploiting the short 
irley through 
the trade is 


quota pro! t 


Cable Address DORFEACH Londor 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


widenin 
earnin 
Thus, he 


raditional protagonists 


52, Mark Lane 


LONDON,E.C.3 


ire temporari 


I 
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LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM— 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 
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1958 Flour Output 
Officially Confirmed 











TURN BACK to page 5 if you missed seeing the story 
behind these figures .. . 





1959 GRAIN PRICE SUPPORT LEVELS 


Corn 

Oats . 

ae 

Soybeans 

Flaxseed 

Barley ‘ picaietn oud 
Grain Sorghums (cwt.) 


1959 
$1.12 67 


1.85 
2.38 
17 -93 70 
52 1.83 70 


1958% of 
Parity 


1959% of 
Parity 1958 
$1.36 
61 70 
90 1.10 70 
; 2.08 70 

2.78 65 














ay a af’? That's Our 
( 10lden Loaf Brand 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








| The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Swecessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 











“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard i!" 











Sales of Wheat, 
Flour Under Export 
Program Reported 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported 
that wheat and wheat flour sales, in- 
cluding International Wheat Agree- 
ment sales, registered for export pay- 
ment with the Commodity Credit 
Corp. by commercial exporters dur- 
ing the week February 11-17, were as 
follows: 

Wheat under the payment-in-kind 
program, for the week 7,110,472 bu.; 
cumulative since July 1, 1958, 220,- 
526,700 bu. 

Flour under the cash payment pro- 
gram, for the week 308,609 cwt. 
(714,368 bu. wheat equivalent); 
cumulative since July 1, 1958, 15,660,- 
351 ewt. (36,250,580 bu. wheat equiv- 
alent). Cumulative sales for the cor- 
responding period a year ago, begin- 
ning July 1, 1957, totaled 170,910,776 
bu. wheat and 16,742,518 cwt. flour. 

By agreement between buyers and 
sellers, usually at the stipulation of 
the importing countries concerned, 
certain transactions are consummat- 
ed for recording against annual guar- 
anteed quantities under IWA. Other 
transactions are concluded outside 
the agreement. 

Cumulative recordings of US. 
transactions through Feb. 17 amount- 
ed to 65,468,000 bu. against the U.S 
guaranteed quantity for the current 
crop year of 128,757,000 bu. 

USDA also released a report of 
total transactions in wheat and flour 
recorded by the International Wheat 
Council through Feb. 13. (See table 
on page 31.) 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Quality Control 
Manager at Enid 
Named by Pillsbury 


ENID, OKLA.—George W. Schiller 
has been named manager of the qual- 
ity control laboratory at the Pills- 
bury Co.’s Enid flour mill, succeeding 
C. R. Harlow. 

Mr. Harlow, who reaches retire- 
ment age March 1, has headed Enid 
quality control since the installation 
was built in 1928. 

Mr. Schiller joined Pillsbury in 
1955 as a technical bakery consultant 
at Enid. Prior to that time, he was 
associated with the milling industry 
Mr. Schiller attended Park College in 
Parkville, Mo., and was graduated 
from Kansas State University with a 
degree in chemistry. 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











Highest in 10 Years 


WASHINGTON—USS. wheat flour 
output for calendar 1958 has been 
reported officially by the Bureau of 
the Census at 246,155,000 ewt., or 3% 
over the 1957 offtake of 238,888,000 
cwt. The 1958 offtake makes that 
year the largest for any 12-month 
calendar period since the lush pro- 
duction figure of 279,133,000 cwt. 
achieved back in 1948, as predicted 
in The Miller, Jan. 20, page 3. 

The 1958 output of 246,155,000 cwt. 
is just .35% (880,000 cwt.) below The 
Miller’s calendar year estimate of 
247,035,000 cwt. The official 1958 out- 
put figure represents, in round fig- 
ures, an increase of 7,267,000 cwt. 
over 1957; 16,397,000 cwt. over 1956 
(7.13%), and 20,507,000 ewt. (9.1%) 
over 1955. 


———BREAO i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Clyde A. Weaver 


. . . . 
Dies in Minneapolis 

MINNEAPOLIS — Clyde A. Wea- 
ver, a familiar figure for many years 
as the representative of firms en- 
gaged in the distribution of flour 
bleach and other products of the flour 
and feed milling industries, died in 
Minneapolis Feb. 22. Mr. Weaver was 
75 years old. 

At various times in the past 25 to 
30 years Mr. Weaver was associated 
with or the head of firms such as 
Canadian Novadel Co., Ltd.; Weaver, 
Olson & Willard Co.; Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp.; the diesel 
engine department of General Mo- 
tors; Apex Wheat Germ Co., and 
Procter & Gamble. In 1953 Mr. Wea- 
ver was elected secretary-treasurer 
of the Iowa Flour & Allied Trades 
Assn 


———SREAD if THE GTAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Streak Mosaic 
Expected to Reduce 


Yields in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS— Actual 
wheat losses cannot be estimated un- 
til spring, but, according to a survey, 
it appears now that wheat streak 
mosaic will reduce yields in the west- 
ern two-thirds of Kansas—the im- 
portant wheat area of the state. 

A team of Kansas State College 
and U.S. Department of Agriculture 
scientists has just completed a sur- 
vey of the state that took them into 
99 of the 105 counties. They found 
wheat curl mites that transmit streak 
mosaic more abundant than any time 
since 1953-54. 

Fifty-six per cent of 241 
from planted wheat fields and 
of 81 samples from volunteer wheat 
fields were infested with the mites 
Heavy populations of the mites also 
were found in barley fields in north 
central Kansas. 

In a partial survey of the state, 
plants already infested with streak 
mosaic were found in at least 22 
Kansas counties. Mosaic disease 
symptoms were evident in many 
fields in the Russell and _ Lincoln 
counties area. Cold weather retards 
development of streak mosaic, but it 
neither destroys the disease nor the 
mites that spread it 

The USDA-K-State survey team 
included botanists, plant patholo- 
gists and entomologists. They fre- 
quently have warned that leaving 
volunteer wheat and planting wheat 
early both favor the mite that spreads 
streak mosaic. The mites, known 
scientifically as Aceria tulipae (Kei- 
fer), are too small to be seen except 
under magnification of at least 15 


samples 
T7% 


WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v Vv v 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
(on eR v 
BAKERY LOCATION AND MANAGEMENT 
available, ideal for good compan de 
ing to establish in 
Kansas City. Write R r 
Trust Building, Kansas 











HELP WANTED 
a SED v 


PRODUCTION MAN WITH BACKGROUND 
ni nd baker , ties. Required 


xes y pe 








" hig rate baker ipl 
M 
Minne 
WANTED CEREAL CHEMIs!1 
juainted wit flour 1! l iborator 
tine Must 
try and 


Phe 
M nr 
WANTED RESIDENT MANAGER — EN 


I “ 
Pe 





MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


PLANT 
LIQUIDATIONS 


Let Ross, Inc., handle sale of your milling 
equipment and properties large or small 
anywhere. Largest machinery dealer in 
the U. S. on feed, flour, corn and proc- 
essing equipment. No auctions, will sell 
or purchase, immediate personal apprais- 
al, highest prices. Complete plants, many 
items needed now. Over 2,000 items in 
stock. If it's mill machinery 


Call — Write 
ROSS, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





JA 8-2132 











infested a 
to con- 


times. Once they have 
field, there is no known way 
trol them. Late planting and early 
and community-wide destruction of 
volunteer wheat are the recommend- 
ed preventives 


—BREA S THE STAFF ?f-— 


Pittsburg Flour 
Club Names Officers 


PITTSBURGH Howard Meanor 
Schomaker Co., has been elected pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Flour Club 
Ernest B. Tasseff, General Mills, Inc., 
was named _ secretary - treasurer 
Elected directors were William Gil- 
tenboth, Pittsburgh Flour Co.; Art 
E. Edwards, flour broker; Chester F 
Schomaker, A. T. Schomaker & Sons; 
J. J. Spagnol, flour broker, and Wil- 
liam Charlton, the Pillsbury Co. 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller efers advertisers: 


Exclusive Lists 





List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 


Proof of a job well done .. . 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
gTain company exec utive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller.”—A Southwest milling 
firm official.* 


and upon information de- wae 

: The information contained in the List 
rived from current general of Mills has always been of value to us 
questionnaires to the indus- in the many years you have been furnish 
try. Mills are listed by state ing it.”"—A milling company executive.* 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when ® The Northwestern Miller, the weekly 
available. news magazine serving the milling in- 


dustry and the grain trade 





*Original letters available on request. 





vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are ® Bulletins, exclusive service-to-adver- 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


® The library, for reference and research 
y 


tisers 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 


are prepared to meet special requests from ad- needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details 





THE NORTHWESTERN Published Every Week for the 


Flour Industry and Grain Trade 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omission». 








The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. 








Abilene Flour Mills Co ‘ Entoleter Division eer La Grange Mills Srtincen, Somes, & Son, Ltd 
Acme Evans Co., Inc Evans Milling Co., Inc . “ae a Woods » ie — pe A = errr 
. ° oe . 
Amber Milling Miision” Fant Milling C Leitte, E. H., Co Russell, D. T., Baird, 
Amendt Milling Co Rerquhar tees. Lexington Mill & Elevator ... Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
American Cyanamid Co. .... Ferguson Fumigants, Inc Lindsey- to & Co., Inc Russell Milling Co. 
American Flours, inc Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co 24 pane! & A ac ; St. Louis Flour Mills 
American Molasses Fisher Flouring Mills Co he “y oA — . “ ; Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ... 
‘ Npeancaty se A u ee Flexo Products, Inc. . ogg y me yg ees Sheridan Flouring Mills, é A seventh grader, suddenly smitten 
tea 3$ 5: ence: Diggs Flour Mills of Amercia eet, 2. ©, WE GO. 06sec egg iaeto oe i a Sh tenes 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc. . Flynn, John M., Co Simon-Garter Ge. ain by a classmate, announced on Friday 
— = peeemenes eer wee aaaenes . McCabe Grain Co Se , Simonds-Shields-Theis afternoon that he was going to phone 
ee oe orster Mfg. Co . McConnell & Reid, Ltd Grain Co. or ¢ as or y ' - 
Association of Mill & Elevator Fort Garry Milling Co., Lt ai a>. guaetingth thciinsars her and ask her to go to the movies 
Ereseet Teseresen Siompeniee Foster & Felter Co Madsen. Rud At Ce Smith, J. Alien, & Co., Inc with him that night. His older sister 
a ae . Franco, Francis M Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd Smith, Sidney, ‘Flour, Feed was horrified. ‘““You just don’t call a 
Fuller Co. . .° Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd & Grain, Ltd rir] enageer ” aes tee ties 
Bartiett & Co Marsh & McLennan, Inc Springfield Milling Corp : girl in the afternoon and ask 1er for 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co General Mills, Inc N. V. ‘‘Meelunie,"’ Amsterdam Standard Brands, Inc. a date that night,” she said. “You 


Hin i M 1 Milli c Standard Milling Co 
Bay State Mi ng Co Gillespie Bros., Ltd enne illing Co eee | ee bor aah ber at fenst a week choot of 


Beardstown Mills Glasslined Bulk Storage Merck & Co., Inc 
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family, and we have to admire the 
young man’s answer—‘‘No, sir, I was 
only planning to support your daugh- 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





























Bakers who want no uncertainty about the 


flour they use are the kind who go for 
POLAR BEAR flour. This famous flour 
has been made reliable, dependable and 
sure for 60 years. POLAR BEAR, once 


tried, will win and hold your confidence. 


FOUNDED BY 


Re ar . ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 














KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 


Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won't turn sacks to gold as did the touch 
of the mythical king; but when used by the King Midas Flour Mills it tops off 


careful milling for profitable flour sales. 


King Midas uses W&T’s technical knowledge and experience in flour treating 


— its single line, “one-roof” responsibility its time-tested products 


The Dyox® Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 

Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 

of consistent strength metering the gas not a liquid 

Novadelox™ is used for optimum color removal and best color dress, 
e N-Richment-A® is used for vitamin and mineral addition 


Beta-Chlora® units are used to furnish pin-point pH control 


King Midas Flour Mills is one of the many milling companies using W&T 
Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the advantages of 


Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Tomorrow’s bread.... 


Yes, the wheat that is ripening in the sunshine is turning 
its rays into the living, golden wheat grains that will 
make tomorrow's bread. 

No wonder mankind has been nourished on bread for 
so many thousands of years. It’s part of our heritage 
from the earth itself . . . vital, life-giving. 


That’s why a baker’s work has such real satisfaction 
as well as responsibility; good bread is the stuff of life, 
and you’re supplying it. 

And we at General Mills are supplying you with the 
best flours we know how to produce. It gives us deep 
satisfaction, too. 


Good eating will always begin with bread 
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